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Assistant Secretary 


of the Navy 














WHY THEODORE ROOSEVELT READS THE OUTLOOK 


igen OvurLook is, to a certain extent, a cousin of the Roosevelt family. The 
Outlook is clean, progressive, and sane. It has the great asset of being 
unafraid to discuss any subject simply because it is new. ‘This is an essential 
attribute in constructive thought ; for, though some good people refuse to admit 
it, even our religious beliefs on which we base our lives were at one time ‘‘ new.”’ 
The necessary corollary to this is possessed by The Outlook also. It does not 
embrace any doctrine simply because it is new. Many papers and people mistake a 
love for the sensational for liberalism. Last, and most important, The Outlook is 


unatraid and hews to the line ! 


The Next 13 Numbers of 
The Outlook For Only $1 


If you are not already a sub- 
scriber, send $1 for special 
thirteen weeks’ subscription 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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- The names that every one knows— 


are in the Victor catalog 


ALDA 
AMATO 
BATTISTINI 
BESANZONI 
BORI 
BRASLAU 
CALVE 
CARUSO 
CHALIAPIN 
CLEMENT 
CORTOT 
CULP 

DE GOGORZA 
DE LUCA 
DESTINN 
EAMES 
ELMAN 
FARRAR 
GALLL-CURCI 


GARRISON 
GERVILLE-REACHE | 
GIGLI 

GILIBERT 
GLUCK 
HARROLD 
HEIFETZ 

HOMER 

JERITZA 
JOHNSON 
JOURNET 
KINDLER 

FRITZ KREISLER 
HUGO KREISLER 
KUBELIK 
LASHANSKA 
MARTINELLI 
McCORMACK 
MELBA 

MORINI 


PADEREWSKI 
PATTI 

PLANCON 
POWELL 
RACHMANINOFF 
RUFFO 
SAMAROFF 
SCHIPA _ 


» SCHUMANN-HEINK 


SCOTTI 
SEMBRICH 
TAMAGNO 
TETRAZZINI 
WERRENRATH 
WHITEHILL 
WILLIAMS 
WITHERSPOON 
ZANELLI 
ZIMBALIST, 


Victor artists are the really great artists of this present generation. 
Their names are inseparably associated with noteworthy musical 
performances and their number is constantly increasing. When- 
ever a new artist of exceptional ability appears, that artist chooses 
to become identified with the host of world-famed artists whose 
masterful interpretations are so faithfully portrayed on Victrola 
instruments and Victor records. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records on sale at all 
dealers in Victor products on the 1st of each month. , 


Victrola 


REG US PAT OFF 


Important : Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
Victor Talking. Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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Your Own Reporter in the World’s Workshops 


RIGHT at your finger-tips, a maga- 
zine that takes you into the heart of in- 
dustry, behind laboratory doors, out 
on the highway and the high seas of 
commerce. Such a magazine, SCIEN- 
TIFIC AMERICAN, is an absolute 
necessity on the desk of the American 
business leader. A monthly guide that 


is dependable, practical and authorita- 


tive. To be a reader of SCIENTIFIC 


AMERICAN is to be thoroughly and — 


accurately informed. It costs $4 a 
year to be a regular reader—twelve 
great monthly digests of the world’s 
happenings in science, industry, inven- 
tion and engineering. 


_ —SCENTIEICAMERICAN— 








SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
Munn & Co., 233 Broadway, New York City. 


Please 
for which I enclose $1.00. 





enter my subscription to the new monthly “ Scientific American” for one year, for which I enclose $4.00, or for 3 months, 
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E. Haldemun-Julius 
ORE than 100,000 Americans h 


nation of low-brows. 


marshmallows,’ pot-boiling literature. 
America is ot a nation of low-brows! 


tally flabby. 
is ready to read these twenty-five books 


you will see that you are ready, too—and that they are books 


that you have always wanted to read. 


offered to you at the amazing price of 8 cents a volume on a no- 
money-in-advance basis here is your chance to get them at once! 


We do not want to read ‘literary 
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Over 100,000 Americans have 
been the nation’s proxy in an- 
swering this question—‘‘Are 
We a Nation of Low-Brows?” 
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Se fhe foltmanJubing Says: 
WeAreNot 


ANationof LowBrows 


Reproduced right here is an adver- 
tisement on 
$70,000 to put before 5,000,000 maga- 
zine and newspaper readers. 
you have seen it. 
“Are We a Nation of Low-Brows?” 
It is a query and a challenge in one. 
And over 100,000 people have been 
America’s proxy in giving their an- 
swer. 
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America IS Ready to Read These 25 Books 


Schopenhauer’s Essays. For those who regard 
philosophy as a thing of abstractions, vague and 
divorced from life, Schopenhauer will be a revela- 
tion. 

The Trial and Death of Socrates. This 
dramatic literature as well as sound philosophy. 

Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. This old Ro- 
man Emperor was a paragon of wisdom and 
virtue. He will help you. 

The Discovery of the Future. 
and answers the question: Is life 
solvable, haphazard struggle? 

Dialogues of Plato. This volume takes you into 
Plato’s immortal circle. 

Foundations of Religion. Prof. Cook asks and 
answers the question: Where and how did re- 
ligious ideas originate? 

Studies in Pessimism. 
well-studied viewpoint of life. 
his philosophy. 

The Idea of God in Nature. 


is 


H. G. Wells asks 
just an un- 


Schopenhauer presents a 
The substance of 


John Stuart Mill. 


2 ks--2,176 
5 Books=2, 
F this: new Library in 25 books were 
issued in the ordinary way they might 
cost you as much as a hundred dollars. 
We have decided to issue them so you can 
get all of them for the price of one ordi- 
nary book. Here are 25 books, containing 
2,176 pages of text, all neatly printed on 
Z00d book paper, 3% x 5 inches in size, 
bound securely in blue card cover stock. 


You can take these 25 books with you 
when you go tu and from work. You can 
Slip four or five of them into a pocket and 
they will not bulge. You can investigate 
the best and the soundest ideas of the 
world’s greatest philosophers! No, the 
price will not be $25 for the 25 volumes. 
Nor will the price be $5. The price will be 
even less than half that sum. Yes, we 


How the idea of God may come naturally from 
observation of nature is explained in this volume. 
Life and Character. Goethe. The fruits of his 
study and observation explained in this volume. 
Thoughts of Pascal. Pascal thought a great 
deal about God and the Universe, and the origin 
and purpose of life. 
The Olympian Gods. 
ancient mythology. 
The Stoic Philosophy. Prof. Gilbert Murray. 
He tells what this belief consisted of, how it was 
discovered and what we can today learn from it. 


Tichenor. A _ study of 


God: Known and Unknown. Samuel Butler. 
A really important work. 

Nietzsche: Who He Was and What He Stood 
For. <A carefully planned study. 

Sun Worship and Later Beliefs. Tichenor. A 
most important study for those who wish to 
understand ancient religions. 


Primitive Beliefs. Tichenor. You get a clear 


idea from this account of the beliefs of primitive 
man. 

Three Lectures on Evolution, Ernst Haeckel’s 
ideas expressed so you can understand them. 

From Monkey to Man. A comprehensive review 
of the Darwinian theory. 

Survival of the Fittest. 
winian theory. 

Evolution vs. Religion. 
discussion. 

Reflections on Modern Science. Prof. Huxley’s 
reflections definitely add to your knowledge. 

Biology and Spiritual Philosophy. An interest- 
ing and instructive work. 

Bacon’s Essays. These essays contain 
sound wisdom that still holds. 

Emerson’s Essays. Emerson was a friend of 
Carlyle, and in some respects a greater philosopher. 

Tolstoi’s Essays. His ideas will direct you into 
profitable paths of thought. 


Another phase of Dar- 


You should read this 


much 


Pages—Only $1.95--Send No Money 


mean it. Believe it or not, the price will 
be only $1.95 for the entire library. That’s 
less than a dime a volume. Surely now no 
one can claim he cannot afford to buy the 
best. Never were such great works offered 
at so low a price. You don’t have to send 
any money. Just mail us the blank and we 
will send you the New Library of 25 vol- 
umes described on this page—you will pay 
the postman $1.95 plus postage. And the 
books are yours. 

Are we making a mistake in advertising 
works of culture? Are we doing the im- 
possible when we ask the people to read 
serious works? Are we wasting our time 
and money? The amazing response to the 
advertisement reproduced above (“Are We 
a Nation of Low-Brows?”) gives unmistaka- 


ble proof that we are right in making 

America this remarkable offer. Mail the 

coupon at once.for your set of these 25 

great books. 

- = = Send No Money Coupon «- - - 
HALDEMAN-JULIUS COMPANY 

Dept. J-7 Cirard, Kansas 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS COMPANY, Dept. J-7, Girard, Kans. 
I want the New Lib: of 25 books listed on this page. I 
want you to send me 25 books by parcel post. On 


delivery I will pay the postman $1.95 plus e, and the 
books are to be my property without jer eee of 
any 


Nore: Persons living in Canada or other foreign countri 
please send $2.25 witht order. a ay 
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A New 
FOSDICK 
Book 


Christianity and Progress 
HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
Cloth, $1.50 


This is a striking book written in the in- 
imitable Fosdick style and will undoubtedly 
be enjoyed by thousands of readers. Simple 
and direct in its presentation, yet forceful and 
brilliant, this volume is a welcome addition 
to Dr. Fosdick’s remarkably popular books. 
It was originally presented as the Cole Lec- 
tures at Vanderbilt University. 

With amazing speed and accuracy, punc- 
tuated by concrete examples to make his 
points clear, the author carries the reader 
through the history of the world’s progress. 


Other Fosdick Books 


’ Assurance of Immortality . 1.00 
Manhood of the Master . . 1.15 
Meaning of Faith . . . . 1.35 
Meaning of Prayer . . . . 1.15 
Meaning of Service . . . . 1.25 
Second Mile . . . ... .70 





At your bookstore or from us 
ASSOCIATION PRESS — 
Pub. Dept. Inter. Comm. PURPOSE 
Y.M.C.A. AP, 
347 Madison Avenue VY 
New York 




















is Doing ' 
The “Monthly Summary” of the 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS mailed to 
your address for one year on re- 
ceipt of $1.75. 
This interesting and invaluable official 
record of the League’s activities, month 
by month, supplies prompt and complete 
information, not covered by cable news, 
indispensable to all who would have a com- 
prehensive grasp of world affairs. 
Send 15c today for.sample copy 
WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 
Room 23, 40 Mt. Vernon 8t., Boston 

















Eat and Be Well! 


A condensed set of health rules—many of which 
may be easily followed right in your own home, or 
while traveling. You will find in this little book a 
wealth of information about food elements and their 
relation to physical welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 
OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 
Effective weight contro) diets, acid and bland 
diets, laxative and blood-building diets, 


and diets used in the correction of various 
chronic maladies. 











The book is for FREE circulation. 
Not a mail-order advertisement. 
Name and address on card will 
bring it without cost or obligation. 










HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
294 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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TEACHERS' AGENCIES 


ThePratt T 
Se neers Agency 


Recommends teachers to col ubli iv , 
Advises parents about aa rag | — 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
CONNECTICUT 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 


Has grown forty-seven years and is still under the actiy 
direction of its founder. Entering age nine to th 
$1,000. Freperiox §. Curtis, Principal. <i 
Geran B. Curtis, Assistant Principal 
Brookrigip Cenrer, Connecticut 


Washin ton, Conn, 4 
Litchfield County mon 158 


Rock Gate 


Country Home and School for Young Children 


Summer and winter sessions. 
CHARLOTTE O’GIRR CLARKE. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


23 Highland St., Natick, Mass. , , 
tory School for Girls. 17 miles from. se ee —— 
Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals 


NEW YORK CITY 


Miss Conklin’s 


Secretarial School 


Professional and 
Executive Training 























Practical courses for 
girls and women. 
School oceupies Stu- 
dios of the ‘Tilden 
Building ; attractive 
roof garden for 
exclusive use of 
¢ pupils, 

Placement Bureau has a recognized reputation ; 
graduates are sought for responsible positions. 


Illustrated booklet. 


105 West 40th Street, New York 
Bryant. 5517 











BROADWAY AT 120TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
The charter requires that “‘ Equal privileges of admission 
and instruction, with all the advantages of the Institution 
shall be allowed to Students of every denomination o 
Christians.” Kighty-seventh year began tember 27th,1922. 
For catalogue, address THE DEAN O STUDENTS. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR NURSES 


St. John’s Riverside Hospital Training 
School for Nurses 


YONKERS, NEW YORK 
Registered in New York State, offers a 23 years’ course— 
as general training to refined, educated women. Require- 
ments one year high school or its a Apply to the 
Directress of Nurses, Yonkers, New York. 











Important to Subscribers 


When you notify The Outlook of a 
change in your address, both the old 
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Boys : 
“oe “Thad six honest, serving men} 
= 8 _ (They taught me all 7 knew): 
Their names are WHATand WHY and WHEN, _ | 
ey and HOWand WHERE and WHO.” .,...<) 
~—% WHAT was the Declaration of London? WHATare consols? 
a WHY does the date for Easter vary from year to year? 
— WHEN and by whom was the great pyramid of Cheops built? =f 
HOW can you distinguish a malarial jeosqury* ; 
WHERE is Canberra? Zeebrugge ? Delhi ? 
oa WHO was MotherBunch? Millboy of the Slashes? 
Ste Are these “six men” serving you too? Give them 
ctive H 
fr an opportunity by is Lee : 
| || NEW INTERNATIONAL (jy 2.2 : 
= DICTIONARY 4% 
ses in your home, office, school, club, shop, library. 
mms | | This “Supreme Authority” in all knowledge offers service, 
oe immediate, constant, lasting, trustworthy. Answers all kinds of questions. 
“othe i} A century of developing, enlarging, and perfecting under exacting care and_ |f 
highest scholarship insures accuracy, completeness, compactness, authority. H 
The name Merriam on Webster’s Dictionaries has a like significance to that of the At 
government’s mark on a coin. The New INTERNATIONAL is the final authority for the 
Supreme Courts and the Government Printing Office at Washington. 
WRITE for a sample page of the New Words, specimen of 
Regular and India Papers, also booklet “You are the Jury,” 
prices, etc. To those naming this magazine we will send 
free a set of Pocket Maps. 
G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
Established 1831 
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People in general of the nation do not understand the impor- 
tance which those of Latter Day Saint faith attach to the 
conversion of the American Indian. 

In the earliest days of the church, in 1830, the same year in 
which it -was organized, revelations were given commanding 
some of the most prominent and gifted of its men—Oliver 
Cowdery, a councilor of Joseph Smith and second to him alone; 
Parley P. Pratt, one of the twelve apostles; and Peter Whit- 
mer, one of the eight who witnessed the gold plates from 
which the Book of Mormon was translated—to go and establish 
the church among the Lamanites. We read in the Doctrine 
and Covenants 27:3: 

‘‘And now, behold, | say unto you”’ (Oliver Cowdery) 
‘¢that you shall go unto the Lamanites, and preach my 
gospe! unto them; and inasmuch as they receive thy 
teachings, thou shalt cause my church to be established 
among them.’’ 

Doctrine and Covenants 31:1: 

‘*¢And now concerning my servant Parley P. Pratt, be- 
hold, I say unto him, that as I live I will that he declare 
my gospel and learn of me, and be meek and lowly of 
heart and that which I have appointed unto him, is that 
he shall go with my servants, Oliver Cowdery and Peter 
Whitmer, jr., into the wilderness, among the Lamanites ; 
and Ziba Peterson, also, shall go with them.’’ 

However, after the Saints were driven from the central 
states because of their refusal to be fully obedient to the 
words of the Lord, and numerical inferiority, the work among 
the Indians of this locality largely ceased, but in recent years 
the work among these wealthy tribes has been greatly revived. 
Frederic M. Smith, president of the church, has visited them 
personally, adding his efforts to the efforts of such prominent 
men as E. E. Long and H. Case to convert the Indian to the 
Book of Mormon, which is a history of his forefathers and 
contains prophecies which are great and wonderful promises 
to be fulfilled in the very near future. One of these promises, 
given in the Doctrine and Covenants 49:5, is: 

*¢ But before the great day of the Lord shall come, Jacob’’ 
(the Jacobites are also Lamanites, Jacob, of Abraham’s time, 
having been their first forefather, followed some genera- 
tions later by King Laman) * shall flourish in the wilderness; 
and the Lamanites shall blossom as the rose.’’ 

The efforts of the Indian to gain the rights of citizenship, 
and thereby gain possession of propert:; held in trust for him 
by the Government, are considered with great interest and 
approval by the church, as much of the great wealth which the 
Indian claims shall ultimately come into its possession for the 
final building up of Zion (Independence, Mo.), in which the 
Lamanites are to have the principal part, assisted by the gen- 
tiles who are willing to be converted. In the Book of Mormon, 
chapter ten, verses one and two of the last book of Nephi, 
which is separated from First and Second Nephi and located 
near the back of the book, we read: 

‘1. But if they” (the Gentiles) ‘will repent, and 
hearken unto my words, and harden not their hearts, | 
will establish my church among them, and they shall 
come in unto the covenant, and be numbered among this 
the remnant of Jacob, unto whom I have given this land 
for their inheritance, and they shall assist my people the 
remnant of Jacob. 

2. And also, as many of the house of Israel as shall 
come’’ (however, there is nothing written to show that 
participation by a large number of Jews should be expected), 
‘*that they may build a city, which shall be called the New 
Jerusalem.’’ 

We see that the hopes and expectations of Latter Day Saints 
and the future of the American Indian are entwined. As is 
stated in the Book of Mormon and Doctrine and Covenants, 


they cannot be separated. The two peoples combined will be 
the staunch and finally undefeatable defenders of Zion, of 
whom the Gentiles who are not willing to repent shall stand 
in great fear. Doctrine and Covenants 45:12, 13: 

- ©12,. Wherefore, I the Lord have said, Gather ye out 
from the eastern lands, assemble ye yourselves together 
ye elders of my church; go ye forth unto the western 
countries, call upon the inhabitants to repent, and inasmuch 
as they do repent, build up churches unto me; and with 
one heart and with one mind, gather up your riches that 
ye may purchase an inheritance which shall hereafter be 
appointed unto you, and it shall be called the New Jerusa- 
lem, a land of peace, a city of refuge, a place of safety for 
the Saints of the most high God and the glory of the Lord 
shall be there, and the terror of the Lord also shall be 
there, insomuch that the wicked will not come unto it; 
and it shall be called Zion. 

13. And it shall come to pass, among the wicked, that 
every man that will not take his sword against his neigh- 
bor, must needs flee unto Zion for safety. And there shall 
be gathered unto it out of every nation under heaven; 
and it shall be the only people that shall not be at war 
one with another. And it shall be said among the wicked, 
let us not go up to battle against Zion, for the inhabitants 
of Zion are terrible, wherefore we cannot stand.’’ 

The Indian is also to have an additional, exclusive, and 
prominent part in the bringing down and punishing of the 
unconvertible Gentiles. The Book of Mormon, Nephi 9:98-100, 
says: 

‘698. Therefore it shall come to pass, that whosoever 
will not believe in my words, who am Jesus Christ, whom 
the Father shall cause him to bring forth unto the Gentiles, 
and shall give unto him power that he shall bring forth 
unto the Gentiles (it shall be done even as Moses said), 
they shall be cut off from among my people who are of 
the covenant ; 

99. And my people who are a remnant of Jacob, shall 
be among the Gentiles, yea, in the midst of them, as a lion 
among the beasts of the forests, as a young lion among 
the flocks of sheep, who, if he go through both treadeth 
down and teareth in pieces, and none can deliver. 

100. Their hand shall be lifted up upon their adversaries 
and all their enemies shall be cut off.’’ 

Book of Mormon, Nephi 7:38-—41: 

‘38. But if the Gentiles will repent, and return unto 
me, saith the Father, behold, they shall be numbered 
among my people, O house of Isreal ; 

39. And I will not suffer my people, who are of the 
house of Israel, to go through among them, and tread them 
down, saith the Father. 

40. But if they will not turn unto me, and hearken unto 
my voice, I will suffer them, yea, | will suffer my people, 
O house of Israel, that they shall go through among them, 
and shall tread them down, 

41. And they shall be as salt that has lost its savor, which 
is thenceforth good for nothing, but to be cast out, and to 
be trodden under foot of my people, O house of Israel.’’ 

My reference books, consisting of the Book of Mormon and 
the Doctrine and Covenants, are those of the Reorganized 
faction of the Latter Day Saints, or Mormon Church, with 
headquarters located at Independence, Mo., yet the quotations 
produced here are parts of those communications which, com- 
ing through Joseph Smith, the first prophet, seer and revelator 
of Latter Day Saintism and its founder, have been accepted 
as revelations from God by the general vote of not only the 
Reorganized faction, but the Brighamite, or Utah faction, as 


well; the sections, etc., of the Brighamite books being num- wy - 


bered somewhat differently than the Reorganized. 
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A LULL IN THE NEAR EAST 
EPRESENTATIVES of Great Brit- 
R ain, France, and Italy are, as we 
write, entering into conference 
with Mustapha Kemal at Mudania, an 
unimportant port on the Sea of Mar- 
mora. This conference is nominally of 
a military nature and aims to frame an 
armistice between Greece and the Na- 
tionalist forces of Turkey. The plan is 
that it should be followed by a full 
peace conference at Venice or elsewhere, 
at which the political and international 
questions involved should be taken up 
for final decision. It is, however, prob- 
able that at Mudania other than purely 
military points will be taken up, for the 
reason that Kemal is still insistent on 
committal by the Powers to his de- 
mands, including his proposal that his 
army should at once occupy Eastern 
Thrace up to the Maritza River, and 
therefore including Adrianople. 

In the week ending October 3, Kemal 
withdrew his troops from some impor- 
tant points in the neutral zone,. and in 
other ways showed that he did not in- 
tend to attack the British position at 
Chanak. It seems obvious that if he 
ever intended to yield to the pressure 
of his soldiers to begin war at that point 
he would have done so at the first pos- 
sible minute and before reinforcements 
in troops and naval ships strengthened 
the position as they have now done. His 
demonstrations in the neutral zone were 
largely intended to emphasize his dec- 
laration that he does not recognize the 
existence of such a zone on the Asian 
side, as his Nationalist Government has 
never had any part in establishing such 
a zone. The occupation by Kemal’s 
forces of Erenkeui looked like a serious 
threat because of its advantageous posi- 
tion for an attack on the little foothold 
of the British on the Asian coast. 

Even now, however, Kemal’s reported 
statements are extreme in their de- 
mands. For instance, M. Bouillon, who 
has been trying to get reasonable terms 
from Kemal, reported on October 2 that 
Kemal would not even agree to suspend 
military movements during the armi- 
stice conference except on condition of 
receiving formal guaranties for the evac- 
uation of Thrace, the establishment of 
Allied garrisons in the cities of -Thrace, 
the occupation of the line of the Maritza 
River by Allied troops, the admission 
of Turkish Nationalist gendarmes into 
Thrace, the transfer of the civil adminis- 
tration of Thrace to Kemalist officials, 
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SMYRNA IN FLAMES—“FROM THE SEA THE SPECTACLE PRESENTED AN UNBROKEN 
LINE OF FIRE TWO MILES IN LENGTH” 


and the evacuation of Thrace in eight 
days by the Greek army. These are mat- 
ters that ought to be fixed by an armi- 
stice rather than conditions for it, and 
it seems overbearing in Kemal to make 
such conditions a prerequisite. 


GREECE AND THRACE 

HE abdication of Constantine was the 
7 natural and inevitable consequence 
of the collapse of his weak and incompe- 
tent administration, which brought about 
the defeat of the Greek armies in Asia 
Minor. His son has been accepted, at 
least temporarily, as ruler by the revo- 
iutionary committees and is to be known 
as King George II. His accession has 
been informally recognized by Great 
Britain. Meanwhile, those who have 
hopes for Greece in the future are still 
trusting that the wisdom of Mr. Venize- 
los will be utilized by his country. It is 
understood that Venizelos has been au- 
thorized by the new Government of 
Athens to act as a sort of special 
Greek ambassador to all the Euro- 
pean capitals to aid the cause of his 
country. 

Thrace seems now to be the center of 
danger. The Turks declare that the 
withdrawal of the Greek forces in 
Thrace is being accompanied by deplora- 
ble incidents and massacres, just as the 
withdrawal of the Greeks in their re 
treat on Smyrna was accompanied by 
atrocities and destruction directed 
against the Mohammedan population. 
On the other hand, bearing in mind 
what happened in Smyrna, the danger 
of evil-doing by the Turks, if they are 


allowed to take possession of Thrace, is 
far from negligible. 


AMERICA AND THE NEAR EAST 

ECRETARY HuGHES has taken a firm 
) and positive position as to the rela- 
tions of the United States to the new 
Near Eastern problem. He declares that 
there is nothing to justify this country 
in any effort to pacify the Near East by 
armed force, or to attempt to bring 
political influence to bear on the inter- 
national questions involved in which we 
have not been and are not concerned. 
On the other hand, our Government pro- 
poses to exert all influence possible for 
humanity, peace, and the protection of 
American interests. American warships 
have already aided effectively in the 
rescue work in Smyrna. 

There has been an earnest but not 
altogether well-balanced effort by those 
interested in American benevolent and 
religious effort in the Near East urging 
our Government to take action. Dr. 
James Cannon, a Bishop of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South, urged the 
United States to use its Army and Navy. 
One newspaper statement, probably ex- 
aggerated, says that there have been 
demands from “hundreds of church 
organizations that this country fight, if 
necessary, to protect Christians from the 
Turk.” 

' The statement by Secretary Hughes 
was largely in answer to Bishop Can- 
non’s representations. Mr. Hughes de- 
clared that we have already done every- 
thing possible for relief and in aid to 
refugees and have exerted influence 
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against cruelty and oppression and in 
aid of “the protection of the Christian 
minorities and the freedom of the 
Straits.” He says: “These points of 
the proposal are clearly in accordance 
with American sentiment.” A moderate 
statement from Dr. Barton, Secretary of 
the American Board, expresses his be- 
lief that, while conditions are serious, 
they are not alarming, that the Turks 
are on the whole favorable to American 
activities in Turkey, and that he does 
not think that there is reason to fear 
for the personal safety of our mission- 
aries in Turkey. 


QUIET DAYS IN IRELAND 

N the six weeks following Michael 

Collins’s death there have been in 
Southern Ireland less of fighting and 
disturbance than in any such period 
since De Valera and his supporters de- 
fied the authority of the Free State. 
One reason is found in the wide sweep 
of dismay and indignation at Collins’s 
death; another, in the previous defeat 
of the Republican forces at important 
points; another, in the serious, business- 
like way in which the Free State Gov- 
ernment is proceeding with the work of 
organization. It has already made prog- 
1ess with framing the Constitution on 
the lines of the London agreement, has 
refused positively to negotiate peace 
with the insurgents, has demanded sur- 
render rather than an armistice, and 
has organized a Civil Guard to protect 
life and property in localities from 
which the Republican forces have been 
driven out. The Government has a ma- 
jority of 65 to 23 in the Provisional 
Parliament. 

One welcome result of all this firm ac- 
tion by the Free State has been the re 
port that Ulster is showing signs of con- 
ciliation with Southern Ireland. Its 
own Parliament is full of dissension; 
two counties are Catholic and four have 
a strong Labor representation, so that 
the old-time Carson Unionist and sep- 
aratist fervor is no longer what it was. 
Under the London “Treaty” Ulster has 
a month after the Free State is formally 
established in complete form to decide 
whether she will come in or stay out. 
Three months ago the Ulster leaders all 
but raved at a suggestion that little 
Ireland could get on as one Dominion; 
now there are signs that it may not be 
impossible, after all. 
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GERMANY’S PROFITABLE 
COMMERCE IN PAPER MARKS 
FEW weeks ago one of the foremost 
A publicists of France made a state- 
ment to a member of the Outlook staff 
that Germany had received in gold as 
the result of the sale of the Govern- 
ment’s paper marks abroad more than 
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Germany had paid out in reparations. 
In other words, Germany was engaged 
in a very profitable transaction as a re- 
sult of the war, for she had sold worth- 
less money for more than she had been 
willing or forced to pay in repair of the 
wanton damage she had done in her 
neighbor’s territory. Such an allegation 
coming from a French source might be 
answered by the argument that it was 
an ez-parte statement. Now the New 
York “World” in a copyright article 
gives figures based on information from 
German banks and confirmed by records 
in America, “checked by a canvass of 
the big cities of the United States and 
the scrutiny of eminent, thoroughly ex- 
perienced banking and foreign exchange 
specialists” (to use the “World’s” own 
phrase), which thoroughly uphold that 
statement of the French publicist. 

According to the “World’s” article, all 
the German paper marks in the world 
are worth to-day, at the current price, 
about $175,000,000; and yet for the paper 
marks that have been sold in this coun- 
try alone Americans have paid $960,000,- 
000 in gold. 

In the end of course such business as 
this can only bring distress to the Ger- 
man peoples as well as loss to the “in- 
vestors;” but it is highly profitable to 
the German Government and to those 
speculators who have been getting their 
rake-off on the multitudinous transac- 
tions that have constituted this com- 
merce in virtually worthless paper. So 
great was the business carried on at one 
time that the German Government print- 
ing-presses were unable to print marks 
fast enough to supply the demand. On 
an average, the marks were bought in 
America at $12 a thousand. Now they 
are worth less than 70 cents a thousand. 
The deluded American buyers have got 
the paper and Germany has received the 
gold. Most of those who bought these 
marks were Germans in America or 
Americans of German descent. This is 
the way that Germany has got the gold 
to pay her reparations. In fact, as the 
“World” article states, in this way the 
buyers of German marks “have given to 
Germany more than twice as much gold 
as Germany has paid in gold in war 
reparation payments to date, $365,637,- 
000.” 

All this does not lessen the suspicion 
that the German Government has been 
quite willing to find itself in what to a 
private business concern would be in- 
solvency. 


KALEIDOSCOPIC CHINA 

i ey better illustrates the rapid 
shift of Chinese politics than the 

fact that since the writing of Upton 

Close’s study of the relations of Wu 

Pei-fu and Sun Yat-sen in the recon- 


struction of China (printed in this Am 


issue) most encouraging progress has 
been made in accommodating the diver- 
gent views of these leaders. The com- 
promising of position has been facili- 
tated by the insistence of President Li 
Yuan-hung, acting as the chief execu- 
tive in Peking, that a settlement be 
reached securing the support of. Sun 
Yat-sen. 

The attempted betrayal of Sun by his 
chief General, which sent Sun from 
Canton in midsummer, has reacted in 
Sun’s favor and has left him, as the 
leader of revolutionary republicanism, 
in a pivotal position. From Shanghai 
headquarters he has become a veritable 
clearing-house of opposing factions. To 
the present moment there has been no 
settlement of China’s internal political 
difficulties, however, as the followers of 
the erstwhile South China Government 
are sticking by Sun Yat-sen. It appears 
that a fusion of North and South in the 
Peking Cabinet is in the wind. Its suc- 
cess depends upon how far Sun Yat-sen 
is insistent upon a house-cleaning in 
China’s capital, to what extent Wu 
Pei-fu. and other moderate military 
leaders will support it, and whether or 
not the “father of the Chinese revolu- 
tion” will consent to a compromise set- 
tlement. é 

At this time there looms in the Man- 
churian offing Chang Tso-lin, the de 
feated but far from vanquished rival of 
Wu Pei-fu in last spring’s North China 
hostilities. In Peking Li Yuan-hung, 
temporary President in China’s emer- 
gency, holds forth as an old friend of 
Sun Yat-sen and his fellow-workers bent 
on securing the co-operation of all fac- 
tions in the troubled Republic or resign- 
ing in an admission of defeat. Dominat- 
ing the military situation in the eight- 
een provinces, Wu Pei-fu stands as a 
censor of the politicians and a patriot 
seeking unification on the best terms 
possible. In Shanghai there is Sun Yat- 
sen, perhaps the key to China’s future, 
holding relentlessly to what he would 
make the realities of Chinese democracy 
in Peking. 


KATO, THE LIBERAL 

HEN Admiral Baron Kato became 

Prime Minister of Japan last 
June, it was natural for Americans 
unacquainted with the details of Japan’s 
politics to assume that, with a naval 
officer at the head of the Government, 
the military party of Japan would be 
strengthened.. As a matter of fact, 
however, Admiral Baron Kato, as we 
pointed out at the time, is of liberal 
mind and believes in civilian control 
and party responsibility. The task of 
such a man in the Government of Japan 
is not easy; for traditionally, both the 
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army and the navy are under the control 
of Ministers who are responsible directly 
to the Emperor. To change that control 
without affronting the people’s regard 
for the sacredness of the Emperor’s per- 
son and authority requires statesman- 
ship, and the fact that a great change 
was brought about by the late Mr. Hara, 
who was assassinated for his liberal 
tendencies, was proof of the statesman- 
ship of that eminent Prime Minister. 
Now Admiral Baron Kato, according to 
a despatch from the well-known pub- 
licist B. W. Fleisher to the Philadelphia 
“Public Ledger,” is facing a very acute 
situation in which the militarists and 
the anti-militarists are ranged against 
each other, and, as a consequence, the 
Prime Minister is threatening to resign. 
The issue has arisen out of the with- 
drawal of the Japanese forces from 
Siberia. The presence of those forces in 
Siberia long after the war and after the 
American forces which went in at the 
same time were withdrawn was one of 
the obstacles to the belief on the part of 
many Americans in Japanese good faith, 
When the Washington Naval Conference 
was adjourned last February, Japan had 
given promises to withdraw from Siberia 
as soon as possible consistently with the 
protection of Japanese civilians there. 
The cynical were inclined to regard such 
a promise as worthless, inasmuch as 
there would always be a good excuse for 
keeping troops to protect civilians under 
the circumstances. Nevertheless, Japan 
has been taking measures to fulfill her 
promise, and Japanese troops have been 
evacuating the region. Indeed, so far as 
the evacuation goes, it was reported that 
Russian Communists and Russian Anti- 
Communists have troops concentrated 
ready to dispute with each other the 
right to take the place which the Japa- 
nese troops are leaving. The crisis in 
the Japanese Government has arisen, not 
over the withdrawal of the troops them- 
selves, but over the disposal of arms and 
ammunition, which include some of the 
material left by the Czechoslovakian 
army which evacuated Siberia two years 
ago. It is now reported that, contrary 
to Japan’s promise to keep out of fac- 
tional fights in China, a large quantity 
of these munitions have been sold to the 
Manchurian military despot, Chang Tso- 
lin. The disposal of these munitions in 
this way puts Japan in a position of 
ally to one of the most disturbing fac- 
tors in the Far East. It had been re- 
peatedly charged that Japan has been 
secretly abetting Chang’s aggressive tac- 
tics, and this sale of arms seems to con- 
firm that allegation. According to the 
“Public Ledger” despatch, this sale was 
made under the authority of the Japa- 
nese military chief of staff without con- 
sulting with the Japanese Government. 
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It is such action on the part of military 
authorities without the consent of the 
civilian Government of Japan that has 
repeatedly put Japan in an embarrassing 
position in her relations with other 
Governments. Admiral Baron Kato is 
evidently undertaking to make this a 
test case. On the one side, there are 
the Japanese army officers who want to 
be accountable to nobody but the Em- 
peror, and on the other side are Admiral 
Baron Kato, his War Minister, General 
Yamashina, and the former War Minis- 
ter, General Tanaka, who wish to have 
the military party subordinate to the 
authority of the civilian government. 
“If the chief of staff is unyielding,” says 
the special despatch froni the correspon- 
dent of the “Public Ledger,” “Baron 
Kato will offer to quit the Cabinet as an 
alternative.” 

It is evident that Japan is passing 
through a period of development in 
which political decisions will be of the 
utmost moment and consequence. Not 
only will Japan’s own prosperity and 
progress depend upon these decisions, 
but also good relations between Japan 
and other nations. All the evidence 
which has come to us indicates that 
Admiral Baron Kato is on the side of 
progress in Japan and international jus- 
tice and peace. The very fact that he is 
making a fight on this issue is reassur- 
ing to the best friends that Japan has 
in other countries, and it confirms their 
faith in her. 


HOW FRANCE AND AMERICA 
ARE HELPING EACH OTHER 
N the steamer Chicago, from Havre, 
France, on September 19, sailed a 
large number of American students re- 
turning from a summer abroad to their 
respective colleges and universities. 

But there also sailed forty-two young 
French men and women who attracted 
equal notice. They had been selected 
for the scholarships offered by our col- 
leges and universities. These students 
will join about a dozen others, also 
scholarship-holders, who are remaining 
in America for a second or third year of 
study. 

The French Government furnishes 
transportation to and from the American 
institutions. A large number of the 
students will remain in the East because 
of the expense involved in traveling to 
our Western colleges and universities; 
perhaps most of the students will be at- 
tracted to our institutions of the Middle 
West. 

As to scholarships and fellowships in 
French universities for our college men 
and women, it is gratifying to note that 
the number of them has been increased 
from 50 to 62. These fellowships are in 
addition to those—some thirty in num- 
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ber—maintained by the American Field 
Service Fellowships Society, and also to 
those privately founded. The last 
named were in large measure estab- 
lished to commemorate the heroism of 
Americans who died in France during 
the war. 

Further information concerning the 
scholarships in French universities may 
be obtained by writing to the American 
University Union, 1 Rue de Fleurus, 
Paris. 


OXFORD DEBATES IN AMERICA 


s readers of The Outlook know, 

there is at present in this country 
a debating team from the University of 
Oxford. Already Oxford has met Bates 
on its home grounds. The decision in 
favor of Bates was rendered both by 
judges, according to the American plan, 
and the audience, according to the Brit- 
ish method. An editorial discussion of 
Anglo-American methods of college de- 
bating has already appeared in The 
Outlook, and in a forthcoming issue 
there will be an article by Ralph M. 


Carson, the American Rhodes Scholar- 


who was President of the Oxford Union 

last year. 
Concerning the Oxford-Bates debate 

the New York “Evening Post” says: 

The three Bates debaters regarded 

themselves as a team, they carefully 
divided their “points,” they shunned 
repetition, and they filled’ their 
speeches with a maximum of un- 
assailable “evidence.” The British 
debaters, on the other hand, spoke as 
individuals, did not mind contradict- 
ing one another slightly, were intent 
on thought rather than facts, and 
gave no attention to rebuttal. 


The Oxford team is to speak at several 
Eastern universities before its return to 
England. At Harvard, at any rate, the 
debate is to be carried on according to 
the English system, as the audience will! 
give the only decision which will be 
rendered. At Harvard each speaker will 
have the floor for fifteen minutes and 
there will be no rebuttal. The Harvard 
debate will be held before this issue is 
published, and the subject defended and 
attacked will be: “Resolved, that the 
United States should immediately join 
the League of Nations.” 


A NEW UNIVERSITY 
ATHLETIC CODE 
ALE, Princeton, and Harvard have 
formulated an athletic agreement 
which is admirable. Of course this 
agreement does not indicate any radical 
departure from present practices, as 
some commentators would have it, but 
is very largely merely a codification of 
the public opinion of these three univer- 
sities. It puts in explicit terms ideals 
which have been generally held by 
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graduates and undergraduates of Yale, 
Princeton, and Harvard. 

The terms of this agreement are 
worthy of study by all those who are 
interested in cleaning up the amateur 
athletic situation in America. The pres- 
ent regulations, supplementary to those 
already in existence, include, first, a re 
quirement that— 


The university committee on eligi- 
bility shall, in advance of competi- 
tion, require of each candidate for 
competition in any sport a detailed 
statement of the sources of his finan- 
cial support, including any sums 
earned during vacation. In the case 
of each athlete who is shown to have 
received financial aid from others 
than those on whom he is naturally 
dependent for support, the committee 
shall then, in advance of his competi- 
tion, submit the facts to the commit- 
tee of the three chairmen (represent- 
ing the three universities), which 
shall decide upon his eligibility. 

In cases in which the motives for 
extending aid to an athlete are not 
clear to the committee of the three 
chairmen, that committee shall take 
into account failure on the part of the 
athlete to maintain a creditable rec- 
ord in his academic course in charac- 
ter, scholarship, and willingness to 
meet his obligations, as evidence that 
a continuance of financial aid to the 
athlete on grounds of character, 
scholarship, and conduct seems un- 
wise, and that therefore the commit- 
tee may have to declare him ineligi- 
ble. 


An athlete is barred from participating 
in college sports if at any time he has 
received any pecuniary reward from any 
connection with athletics, and a student 
is also barred from any athletic team 
or crew who receives, “from others than 
those on whom he is naturally depen- 
dent for financial support, money by gift 
or loan, or the equivalent of money, such 
as board and lodging, etc., unless the 
source and character of these gifts or 
payments to him shall be approved by 
the committee of three chairmen on the 
Zround that they have not accrued to 
him primarily because of his ability as 
an athlete.” 

Two important sections of the new 
agreement state that any student who 
transfers to Yale, Harvard, or Princeton 
from any college or university shall be 
ineligible to represent these institutions 
in any sport in which he represented his 
former college or university except when 
playing against the university from 
which he transferred, and that the 
“three universities wholly disapprove of 
all propaganda, either through special 
inducements or through disparagement 
of other institutions, to induce boys in 
the schools to go to a particular institu- 
tion.” 

Concerning coaches, the agreement 
says that “it should be the aim of each 
university, as far as practicable, to have 
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MISS GLENNA COLLETT, WINNER OF THE 

WOMEN’S NATIONAL GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 
AT WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 


the coaching of all teams done only by 
members of its regular staff,” and that 
“while under contract no coach shall 
write for publication on the subject of 
athletics without first submitting for ap- 
proval by the university authorities any 
articles intended for publication.” 

The agreement prohibits athletic prac- 
tice prior to the week before the uni- 
versities open, reduces the length of 
athletic schedules, and forbids post-sea- 
son contests. Two wise provisions re- 
quire that athletic schedules shall in- 
clude so far as possible only contests 
with teams representing institutions 
setting similar standards of eligibility 
and that athletic publicity shall be sub- 
ject to constant supervision and study 
in an effort to lessen undue emphasis 
upon athletics in general and football in 
particular. 


THE WOMEN’S 
GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 
Le has been served in the women’s 
amateur National golf champion- 
ship as well as in the men’s, for the 
victory in this year’s tournament has 
gone to Miss Glenna Collett, of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. In the finals she 
defeated Mrs. William Gavin, of Eng- 
land, by five up and four to play. Four 
former American title-holders fell by the 
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way during the progress of the tourna- 
ment. In the final match Miss Collett 
scored a forty-three and a thirty-eight 
for a total of eighty-one strokes in the 
morning round. Any man not in the 
first flight who plays nine difficult holes 
in thirty-eight strokes generally feels 
like going home and buying himself a 
cup. Such a score is ample testimony of 
the quality of Miss Collett’s golf. 

The tournament was held at White 
Sulphur Springs, Virginia. 


LEON BONNAT 

E hereby express our gratitude to 

the New York “Times” for print- 
ing on the editorial page of its issue for 
September 22 a delightful article on the 
late Léon Bonnat, the French artist who 
died last month at the ripe age of 
eighty-nine. Bonnat was one of the most 
popular and successful of French por- 
trait painters during the last half-cen- 
tury, and made a fortune with his brush. 
Many well-known American artists were 
pupils in his studio from time to time, 
such as: Edwin H. Blashfield, President 
of our own National Academy; H. 
Siddons Mowbray and Henry Oliver 
Walker, the distinguished mural paint- 
ers; Charles Y. Turner, widely known 
for his figure and historical paintings; 
and William A. Coffin, of the National 
Academy, and author of the “Times” 
article. 

Bonnat was apparently a great per- 
sonality as well as a successful artist. 
Indeed, it is his personality as portrayed 
by Mr. Coffin that is of special interest 
to the layman. He did not indulge in 
“blurbs” in his studio; the highest com- 
mendation which he ever gave to a pupil 
was, “Pas mal!”—not bad. It is evident 
that he believed that genius is composed 
of perspiration as well as of inspiration, 
for, “a remarkable and accomplished 
draughtsman himself, he insisted upon 
his pupils working incessantly to arrive 
at the fairest measure of success they 
might show themselves capable of 
achieving.” Although he had what some 
painters scorn, a social success as a por- 
trait painter, it did not spoil his intel- 
lectual standards, as the fcllowing anec- 
dote related by Mr. Coffin indicates: 

One time when I was in his studio 

in his fine house in the Rue Bassano, 
Bonnat had, among other canvases 
on his ten or twelve big easels, a 
portrait of Mayor Hewitt, a most 
excellent work by the way, and a 
full-length picture of an American 
gentleman socially well known, in 
hunting ccstume, as he appeared on 
his estate in Scotland. He told me he 
was one of my colspatriots, naming 
him, and then, indicating the Hewitt 
portrait, he said: “Mais, voila un 
homme intelligent.” 


During the war Bonnat worked ac- 
tively in an association, of which he 
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was the founder, for the benefit of fami- 
lies of artists who had been killed in the 
conflict, and co-operated in full sym- 
pathy with the American Artists’ Com- 
mittee of One Hundred, which was or- 
ganized for the creation of a relief fund 
for the families of French soldier- 
artists. That Committee, by the way, 
is still in existence and is proposing to 
continue its aid to the dependent widows 
and children of French artists during 
the calendar year 1922. It may be that 
there are some who read these lines who 
have had pleasure from the canvases of 
Bonnat and may like to express their 
pleasure by sending a contribution to 
William A. Coffin, Chairman of the 
American Artists’ Committee of One 
Hundred, 58 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York City, for the benefit of these 
artists’ families. 


CLARK OF THE OREGON 
E do not think often nowadays of 
the anxieties and feats of the 

Spanish War. The death of Rear- 
Admiral Charles E. Clark brings back 
vividly, however, an adventure which 
was rightly a nine days’ wonder at the 
‘time of its occurrence. It will be re- 
membered that while Cervera’s where- 
abouts were unknown Captain Clark was 
intrusted with the dangerous task of 
bringing the Oregon from the Pacific 
coast to augment the Atlantic Fleet. He 
left San Francisco on March 19, 1898, and 
sixty-seven days later steamed into Jupi- 
ter Inlet, on the coast of Florida, un- 
harmed and ready for battle. There was 
no Panama Canal in ’98, and between 
Captain Clark and his destination lay the 
turbulent waters of the Horn and possi- 
ble attack by a Spanish torpedo-boat. 

During Captain Clark’s historic voy- 
age he passed Captain Joshua Slo- 
cum voyaging alone around the world 
in the little nine-ton Spray. Slocum did 
not know of the declaration of war 
against Spain. It was therefore an 
alarming sight to find the Oregon flying 
the signals C B T, which meant, “Are 
there any men-of-war about?” Captain 
Slocum signaled back, “No,” and as the 
Oregon passed by hoisted the interna- 
tional code flags which meant, “Let us 
keep together for mutual protection.” In 
the account of his voyage he wrote that 
Captain Clark did not seem to regard 
this signal as necessary! We wonder if 
any naval officer can tell us whether or 
not Slocum’s signal was made out on 
board the Oregon. Slocum says that the 
Oregon’s great flag dipped beautifully in 
reply to the lowered colors of the Spray. 
We suspect that if Captain Clark had 
made out the Spray’s final signal he 
would have replied to it in a manner 
worthy of Slocum’s gallant jest. 

Rear-Admiral Clark was seventy-nine 
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years old at the time of his death. He 
belonged to a great naval tradition, for he 
was in a ship which followed Farragut 
over the torpedoes and past the forts in 
the battle of Mobile Bay. Rear-Admiral 
Clark retired from active service in 1905 
on his sixty-second birthday. 


THE PASSING OF TOM WATSON 

ETWEEN democracy and demagogism 

the dividing line is not always easy 
to trace; and yet there are no two quali- 
ties of government which are more con- 
tradictory. Originally the name dema- 
gogue was applied to a man who suc- 
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cessfully led the people in the art of 
self-government, which is the art of 
political and social self-restraint. Noth- 
ing could be further in purpose and 
character from such a man than one 
who seeks and obtains power over the 
people by inciting their passions and 
intensifying their prejudices; and yet it 
is to this opposite extreme that the name 
demagogue has come to be applied. Un- 
doubtedly, many a true leader of the 
people in self-government has found it 
impossible to lead by virtue of reason 
alone, and undoubtedly many a man who 
has mounted to power through popular 
passion has served some good end at 
one time or another in his career; and 
therefore the determination whether a 
man is a demagogue in the one sense or 
the other has been at times a matter of 
opinion rather than of demonstrable 
fact. 

To many thousands of persons in the 
South, and particularly in his own State 
of Georgia, Tom Watson (as he liked to 
be called), who died on September 26, 
was a demagogue in the good old sense. 
He was regarded as a leader of the op- 
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pressed and unprivileged in their strug- 
gle for emancipation. As one eulogist, 
writing in the Atlanta “Constitution,” 
said of him on the day after his death: 
“As a practicing lawyer, when he trav- 
eled from one end of Georgia to the 
other in criminal cases, in which he 
specialized, he invariably fought the bat- 
tle of the defendant and not the prose- 
cutor. ...It was this spirit for the man 
who was down, for the farmer who was 
struggling, for the laborer who was 
fighting the tide, that made him the idol 
of the poor.” As a consequence, Watson 
gained a following which he commanded 
as few officers can command their men 
even in time of war. As another eulo- 
gist said of him in the same newspaper: 
“When ‘Tom’ Watson appeared before 
his people, he played on their emotions 
like a master of the violin plays on his 
delicate instrument. . . He molded the 
opinions and thoughts of his followers 
like so much putty, and with most of 
them it was only for him to say and for 
them to do.” 

No man can attain this position in 
any community without exceptional 
ability. Tom Watson was a man of men- 
tal vigor and brilliance. Proof of his 
ability abides in some of the books he 
wrote, notably his two-volume work 
“The Story of France,” which is a pic- 
ture of France as distinctive as Carlyle’s 
“French Revolution,” and, like Carlyle’s 
book, is as much a portraiture of the 
author as of his subject. 

Unhappily, the gifts of Thomas Ed- 
ward Watson were ill employed. His 
power to sway the people by eloquence 
was perverted again and again to the 
arousing of racial animosities, religious 
prejudice, and class hostilities. His in- 
fluence was immeasurably hurtful to 
right relations between whites and 
blacks in his State and elsewhere. He 
aided the unthinking hate of the Jews 
as Jews. He made it more difficult 
rather than less difficult for conscien- 
tious Roman Catholic and Protestant 
citizens to live in amity side by side. 
And he tended to arouse in the minds 
of all who were poor a feeling of dis- 
trust for all who were rich, without re- 
gard for character. During the war he 
was an obstructionist. He sought to pre- 
vent the sending of selective service men 
for the war overseas. His periodicals, 
“The Weekly Jeffersonian” and “Wat- 
son’s Jeffersonian Magazine,” became so 
hostile to the effective prosecution of the 
war that they were excluded from the 
mails. After the war he made himself 
notorious by bringing unsubstantiated 
charges of the most atrocious character 
against American overseas officers. His 
constructive record is very slight. 

Born in Columbia County, Georgia, 
Thomas E. Watson was a student for 
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two years in Mercer University, taught 
school, and was admitted to the bar. He 
was elected to Congress as a Populist 
and was the Populists’ Vice-Presidential 
candidate in 1896 and Presidential can- 
didate in 1904. He was elected in 1920 
to the United States Senate, having de- 
feated both Senator Hoke Smith and 
Governor Dorsey in the Democratic 
primaries, and died before eighteen 
months of his six-year term had elapsed. 


TWO SIGNIFICANT 
POLITICAL 
CONVENTIONS 


HE Republicans and the Demo- 
T crats have held their conventions 

in the State of New York, the one 
at Albany, the other at Syracuse. Each 
gathering marked the return of the con- 
vention system for the nomination of 
State officers. 

A friend of The Outlook who was an 
eye-witness of the Republican Conven- 
tion at Albany writes to us of it as 
follows: 


It seemed strangely something that 
hadn’t the reason it once had. There 
were over a thousand persons (dele- 
gates), I believe, all very much alike 
in appearance and manner of speech. 
I never saw so many people together 
who were so much alike. 

“What does your  political-phil- 
osophical makeup say to this?” asked 
a friend. 

I said it seemed much of the same 
thing. 

“Yes,” said he. ‘It is all Governor 
Miller.” 
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I told him I didn’t object to that, 
and I didn’t. But I kept on think- 
ing, “Is this the best we can do with 
a serious job?” Groups here and 
there were talking like stock brokers. 
About twelve men were upstairs 
slate-making at the Ten Eyck [a 
well-known Albany hotel]; and in the 
lounge both men and women were 
yawning and asking, “When do we 
eat and is it fixed yet?” 

Really, at both Syracuse and Al- 
bany one man has been doing all the 
thinking for the State. This is not 
so anywhere else in the world to-day. 
We are back in the good old ’90’s, bag 
and baggage, in this State. 


Not quite, we believe, for now the 
delegates to party conventions are 
chosen by direct election by the party 
voters in the direct primary. As a con- 
sequence, in the conventions this year 
the personal quality of the different dele- 
gations was much improved over the old 
days of unrestricted selection by the 
bosses; but the failure of the Convention 
as a deliberative self-governing body was 
as marked as it always has been and 
always will be, except in those special 
cases when the public is greatly aroused 
over political conditions. A thousand 
men and women meeting for two days 
only are incapable of reflection or of 
self-mastery. A convention is essen- 
tially a social function; useful enough 
in its way as a means of bringing a 
thousand representatives of the party 
from all parts of the State into closer 
touch and unity, and sometimes helpful 
to the leaders as offering an opportunity 
for a test probe of public opinion while 
the slate and platform are being made. 
But the real work of preliminary jockey- 
ing and final decision is always done by 
a few outstanding political personalities 
who meet more or less secretly in a hotel 
suite, and not in the convention. It is 
in the human nature of the situation, 
and it cannot be changed by statute. 

The chief surface features of the two 
Conventions appear to have been some- 
what as follows. The Republican gath- 
ering was dominated almost completely 
by the leadership of Governor Miller. 
His term of office has been marked by 
an economical and intelligent direction 
of government, and his unusual ability 
both as a party manager and exponent 
of public opinion has made him the chief 
asset of the Republicans in New York. 
He swept the slate practically clean of 
the State officers who served with him 
during his first incumbency, and selected 
an entirely new ticket, with the excep- 
tion of State Treasurer, to stand with 
him for his second campaign. There 
seems to have been a reason in every 
case, and the Republican public has 
taken iittle umbrage at the Governor’s 
drastic action. His course in this mat- 
ter is a most practical admission of the 
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need of the so-called short ballot in State 
government, which means in essence 
that the Governor should have authority 
to select the chief State officers who 
really make up his Cabinet and who 
should be chosen for their team-work 
qualities. Governor Miller has fulfilled 
the short-ballot idea by a short cut of 
gubernatorial pressure upon a Conven- 
tion which was absolutely beholden to 
his renomination. Of course nobody but 
a candidate in the position of Governor 
Miller could accomplish the reform in 
this way. 

The Democratic gathering was charac- 
terized by a struggle for control between 
the forces of William Randolph Hearst, 
the well-known editor, and the forces 
behind Alfred E. Smith, former Gover- 
nor of New York. This Convention had 
less of the self-governing quality than 
the Republican Convention. The Repub- 
licans at least nodded assent to what 
they knew beforehand was going to hap- 
pen. The Democrats had not the slight- 
est idea of what was going to happen 
until they heard it from the Tammany 
machine leader at the final session; and 
then they also cordially acquiesced. 
Hearst was repudiated and Smith was 
again made the standard-bearer of his 
party. The Republican platform is dig- 
nified, orderly, economical in its ten- 
dency, conservative, and practical. The 
Democratic platform has a great deal of 
humanness in it, but is stuffed with 
schemes of municipal operation and with 
ideas and suggestions of government ac- 
tion for human welfare which would 
probably swamp a municipal or State 
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treasury if carried out. The Republican 
platform favors slow advance, only as 
fast as the State can pay for and man- 
age it. The Democrats in New York 
seem to be for headlong advance, 
whether or no. A wave of “torrential” 
emotion swept the Convention at Syra- 
cuse upon the reading of the plank de- 
manding the legalizing of beer and light 
wines as beverages of the people. But, 
as one of the participants said to the 
man next to him: “It doesn’t mean any- 
thing. I have lapped up enough of it 
myself, but I’m glad that my two boys 
are growing up in a ginless generation!” 

Underneath these surface ebullitions 
and intimations the fact seems to be 
that the same conservative forces of the 
country were behind both Conventions, 
working out their will. There was some 
alarm in high conservative centers out- 
side as well as inside the State of New 
York that Hearst might secure the 
gubernatorial nomination, perhaps be 
elected, and win the Presidency in 1924, 
becoming the leader of the radical irre- 
sponsibles in the Nation. These influ- 
ences and the natural trend of desire on 
the part of the Democratic rank and file 
united to push Hearst aside with Smith, 
who has had a sensible career and is 
now connected with a large business en- 
terprise in New York City. There is 
no reason to believe that Smith cared to 
be nominated, except to keep Hearst 
away from: the centers of control of the 
Democratic party. The conservatives in 
both parties are now likely to join with 
the majority of the citizens of the State 
in electing Miller. Miller is a natural 
conservative, but it is usually true that 
honest conservatives under  responsi- 
bility become liberal, and that is what 
is happening to Miller. His record is 
one of moderate rational advance. 

The Hearst forces regard this con- 
servative tendency in the State of New 
York as reactionary and. denounce it. 
Probably the true interpretation is that 
it reaily fulfills the present desires of 
the voters. Throughout the world radi- 
calism and Socialism are just now under 
the ban of common sense because they 
are associated with disorder and starva- 
tion. Whatever may be said of conserva- 
tism and capitalism, they at least have 
the merit of being able to feed the 
world. 

When we meditate upon such conven- 
tions as these which we have described 
and reflect upon what lies behind, we 
are more than ever impressed with the 
lines of the “Rubaiyat:” 


We are no other than a moving row 

Of visionary Shapes that come and go 

Round with this Sun-illumin’d Lan- 
tern held 

In Midnight by the Master of the 
Show. 
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INSIDE AN EDITORIAL 
OFFICE LOOKING OUT 


ETTERS which sometimes come to 
L The Outlook indicate a curious 
lack of knowledge and comprehen- 
sion of the purpose and habits of editors 
in general. A composite picture of an 
editorial office, drawn from these letters, 
would have something of the following 
appearance. 

Between the elevator door and the 
sanctum sanctorum is drawn up a 
phalanx of grim-and determined office 
boys who have received positive instruc- 
tions to mislay or reject every tenth 
manuscript which shows its head over 
the threshold. Behind these office boys 
is placed a row of primary school gradu- 
ates, and behind these primary school 
graduates a row of grammar school 
products, and behind them still another 
row of high school luminaries—and 
these three barriers are, respectively, 
commissioned to reject every ninth, 
eighth, and seventh manuscript upon 
which their hands may fall. It goes 
without saying that they are all in- 
structed under peril of death not to read 
a single line of anything which they may 
receive. 

The residue of this process of decima- 
tion and worse is given then to a group 
of disappointed authors with fixed ideas 
as to the type of material of which they 
can approve. The manuscripts which 
those readers leave intact are then de- 
posited upon the desk of an Olympian 
editor (probably pictured with side- 
burns), whose only test for acceptance is 
summed up in the question, Is or is not 
this article signed by a PROMINENT and 
WELL-KNOWN writer? 

Possibly this picture is a trifle highly 
colored, but we think it contains ele- 
ments of truth. 

Those would-be contributors to the 
magazine field who entertain a notion 
similar to this ought to take a little time 
to put themselves, theoretically at least, 
in an editor’s shoes and imagine what it 
is to sit in an editorial office, looking 
out rather than in. They might begin 
by asking themselves, “Why is an edi- 
tor?” It is possible that we may be 
able to help them to answer by giving 
cur own definition. 

An editor is an architect. He wants 
to build homes for the minds of people. 
The better homes he builds, the more 
people there will be who demand his 
services and the greater his reward, 
both tangible and intangible. Of course 
different kinds of editors have different 
ideas as to the type of homes which 
they desire to build and the class of 
people to whom they desire to appeal. 
There are editors of specialized periodi- 
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cals who would not take as a gift a posi- 
tion with a magazine of general circu- 
lation. There are editors who prefer to 
build cubicles for limited cults, and 
those who are happiest when herding 
millions of followers into jerry-built 
bungalows. Mr. Sedgwick, we presume, 
is eminently satisfied to carry on his 
successful efforts to make the Georgian 
architecture of the “Atlantic” livable as 
well as dignified. Mr. Lorimer probably 
would not exchange for anything else 
his task of providing clean and sanitary 
quarters for the population of the vast 
hotel that is the “Saturday Evening 
Post.” Each editor to his taste and to 
his peculiar clientele. 

With this architectural parable in 
mind to explain the function of editor- 
ship, let us turn to the details of its 
practice. An architect determines first 
the type of house which he desires to 
build and then proceeds to order from 
contractors the material necessary for 
its construction. An editorial architect 
does much the same thing, but his task 
is both lightened and complicated by the 
amount of voluntary material which is 
brought forth for his inspection. Let us 
say that he has determined upon build- 
ing a home of a certain definite archi- 
tectural type for his readers. Promptly 
he finds himself confronted with a host 
of literary contractors bearing all kinds 
of material, from steel beams suitable 
for a sky-scraper to rotten timbers suit- 
able only for a bonfire. If he spent all 
his time explaining to the gentlemen 
who wish to insert tons of structural 
steel in a summer cottage or rotten tim- 
bers in a city office building why their 
material was not available, there would 
be little or no time left for the actual 
work of construction. Hence, to drop 
at once and for the rest of this article 
from parables to painful facts, the rea- 
son for the dreaded, formal, and neces- 
sary rejection slip. 

Editors want the best material they 
ean find. Would-be contributors can rest 
assured that their offerings will be con- 
sidered on their merits for special edi- 
torial purposes. Men with experience in 
editorial tasks know that there are cer- 
tain ear-marks of good workmanship 
found in almost every manuscript which 
is worth considering. They know, for 
instance, that the experienced and effec- 
tive writer seldom presents his material 
in a slipshod fashion. They know that 
writers who are worth their salt do not 
try to appeal to personal favoritism or 
influence to secure a hearing for their 
stories. They know from long experi- 
ence that a manuscript which begins 
incredibly badly does not suddenly blos- 
som into a work of genius on page ten. 
Most amateur writers, by the way, would 
sell more manuscripts if they would 
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make it an invariable practice to tear up 
the first two pages of their articles be- 
fore they offered them for publication. 

Of course there have been many in- 
stances when editorial carelessness or 
editorial inefficiency has failed to dis- 
cern the merits of a work which has 
later been accepted and widely read. 
But the vast number of those who com- 
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plain of the difficulty of getting past the 
office boy cannot lay the flattering unc- 
tion to their souls that they belong in 
this class of illustrious exceptions to the 
general rule. The editorial office boy 
is, O legion of would-be contributors, 
very much of a myth. In The Outlook 
office, and in every other editorial office 
of which we have any knowledge, every 
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article of any promise is at least tasted 
(do not worry—we shall not repeat that 
time-worn story of the egg) by a full- 
fledged, dyed-in-the-wool member of the 
editorial staff. No, if writers must find 
scapegoats for their literary misadven- 
tures, let them leave editorial office boys 
severely alone. If they must vent their 
wrath, let it be on office cats. 


THE RIGHT JOB FOR THE RIGHT BOY 


eral, and for the coming generation 

in particular, if Secretary of Labor 
Davis’s article in The Outlook for Au- 
gust 9 were taken seriously to heart both 
by parents and by educators. If our 
various educational systems have one 
thing in common, it is the serious lack 
of attention given to matters most inti- 
mately affecting life as it should and 
could be lived. 

The writer remembers well an almost 
open rebellion on the part of three or 
four parents who happened to get to- 
gether one evening on the subject of 
education. Their sons were attending 
one of the usual, well-patronized, suc- 
cessful private academies of high stand- 
ing. After considerable argument, they 
emphatically decided that the schools 
seemed to do nothing whatever in giving 
a preparation for intelligent citizenship, 
for intelligent breadwinning, and for 
developing the high idealism that makes 
for good character. Not at all! All the 
school pretended or hoped to do was to 
prepare its pupils for college—which is 
a very different thing! 

The connection between some of the 
highly preposterous college entrance 
requirements and efficient living is one 
that we cannot stop to search out at this 
time. The point of great interest 
brought out by Secretary Davis is that 
every child should have an opportunity 
to learn a trade, and to learn it in a way 
that would develop the best attitude 
toward it and toward work in general. 
And along with this is the idea that the 
trade must be fitted to the boy. 

This is certainly an ideal toward 
which we educators should work, al- 
though it presents difficulties of which 
too few are aware. It is not sufficient 
to ask a boy, “What do you want to be?” 
or words to that effect. The world is 
full of carpenters who would rather be 
machinists, and clerks who would rather 
be anything else, and architects who 
would rather be physicians, and so on, 
who in the beginning picked out their 
present vocations as the very ones they 
desired the most! 

The fact is that boys and young men 
are apt to make a very bad choice be- 
cause they know little or nothing more 
than the most superficial characteristics 
of the vocations they have chosen. How 
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could it be otherwise? For intelligent 
choice the individual should have some 
very clear conceptions as to the require- 
ments and possibilities and general char- 
acteristics of the vocation he is choos- 
ing, and this is something that, unfor- 
tunately, our educational institutions 
are not yet able to provide, though the 
so-called “manual training” high schools 
are making steps in that direction. Too 
few boys go to high school; and those 
that do not, often make the worst de- 
cisions. 

It may be interesting shortly to de- 
scribe an experiment aimed at this par- 
ticular problem—an experiment that at 
least developed some interesting data, 
and we will bring these up in a few 
minutes, for another general phase of 
the matter should be mentioned first. 

There are some who insist that by 
means of intelligence tests, or capacity 
tests, a boy can be guided in the direc- 
tion of an appropriate vocation. The 
writer does not believe that any such 
perfection in intelligence and capacity 
tests has yet been reached. It seems 
likely, however, that we are just at the 
beginnings of this great field of research, 
and it may well be that, before long, 
intelligence and capacity tests may point 
very directly toward the type of vocation 
best suited to an individual. 

Let us now go back to the experiment 
just mentioned. It was desired to find 
some method that would make boys of 
the upper grammar grades acquainted 
with the general characteristics, possi- 
bilities, and requirements of a consider- 
able number of important vocations. 
Two or three large grammar schools 
were used in this work, which was car- 
ried on in this fashion: In each school 
a number of “clubs” were organized, 
each in charge of a young man specializ- 
ing in the kind of work involved. There 
was, for instance, an Electrical Club, a 
House-Building Trades Club, a Mechani- 
eal Engineering Club, a Law Club, and 
so on. These clubs met one afternoon 
each week, or on a Saturday morning. 

No, the members of the clubs did not 
sit around and hear their leaders give 
more or less interesting “talks” concern- 
ing the various vocations. Not at all. 
The clubs were given all possible oppor- 
tunity to learn by direct observation the 
essential qualities of the kind of work 


they had taken-up. Let us take for ex- 
ample the Electrical Club. Electrical 
work covers a wide field, from that of 
the college-trained engineer to the man 
who puts in push-buttons on front doors. 
Well, the boys in this class were taken 
to where small dwellings were being 
constructed, so that they could see how 
such houses were wired for lights and 
bells. They saw more advanced work 
in office buildings. They saw the run- 
ning of great dynamos. They went into 
shops where electrical machinery was 
being made. They became acquainted 
with the general plan of a telephone 
system, and so on. You may be sure 
that after a term of this observation, if 
a boy said he desired to go to a techni- 
cal high school and to become eventually 
an electrician of a certain kind, it was 
quite likely that the boy knew what he 
was talking about, and would not enter 
this vocation with illusions that so often 
go to pieces after the young man has 
become inextricably fixed to what has 
become an uninteresting, boresome occu- 
pation. 

That was one accomplishment. Boys 
were made acquainted with the charac- 
teristics, requirements, and possibilities 
of the vocation in which they were in- 
terested, and so could plan wisely for 
the future. 

And there aas another very interest- 
ing development. It was found during 
the first few months that there was a 
great shifting about of individuals from 
one club to another—for a boy was free 
to change when he liked. For some 
soon found the vocation of their inter- 
est was actually quite different from the 
conception they had held of it. So they 
would drop one club and join a more 
promising group, and so on, perhaps 
with several changes, until one came 
whose subject made a direct appeal—and 
then the wanderings ceased. 

After less than a year of trial this ex- 
periment came to an end, a lack of funds 
making it impossible to continue it— 
and, of course, it was too much to ex- 
pect that any typically conservative 
school board would be likely to adopt at 
once anything so directly practical— 
without several years of thinking or 
talking it over. But the experimenters 
were pleased to this extent—they had 
actually found a practical means that 
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would very definitely aid boys of the 
eighth grade in making intelligent de- 
cisions as to their future vocations. 

Now for that part of the subject in- 
volving intelligence tests. Despite many 
faults and glaring failures—all of which 
would be readily acknowledged by their 
authors—the intelligence test has come 
to stay, and is continually being made 
more rational and more useful. Up to 
this time these tests have not aided 
greatly in making a clear decision as to 
appropriate vocations for different indi- 
viduals. But they are more and more 
able to give a rough idea as to an indi- 
vidual’s intellectual status, and this aids 
in eliminating vocations that are ob- 
viously beyond one’s capacity. 

This cannot be accomplished in all 


cases, but only with a fraction. But 


that it can be done at all speaks well 
for the future. And their usefulness 
will increase the more they keep from 
purely educational tests and develop 
tests for special capacities. Tests based 
on educational aequirements too often 
lead to absurdities. Here is an exam- 
ple: 
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A number of years ago the writer, 
when in a mid-Western city, beheld at 
the same hotel table a rough customer 
evidently just arrived from what we 
often term the “backwoods.” He was 
a huge, rather uncouth man, and he 
could not read a word. This alone 
would have ranked him with low-grade 
morons, according to the usual educa- 
tional acquirement test. No, he could 
not read, but did not wish to acknowl- 
edge it, so, with enormous stubby finger 
he pointed out dishes on the menu to 
the astonished waiter—and received, of 
course, an astonishing mixture of 
viands. Keeping his surprise to him- 
self, he piled all on one plate, made a 
general hash, and then put it down, 
using knife and fork simultaneously. 
On asking who on earth the man might 
be, I was told that he was worth not far 
from a million, having sold a large farm 
of many acres for a huge sum when it 
was found that a few feet below the sur- 
face was much iron waiting to be re- 
moved with steam-shovels. 

He could neither read nor write, but 
he could hold the anxious purchasers 
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up for a very shrewd sum of money. 
Did he go right through it with the 
usual crude American type of “splurge’’? 
Not at all. He got to work and educated 
himself—and on last accounts had not 
only succeeded at this, but was president 
of his city’s board of trade! 

On a test for basis capacities he would 
have ranked high, but an educational 
test would have given an entirely wrong 
impression. 

Let us hope, then, along with oppor- 
tunities for learning something definite 
about the characteristics of various voca- 
tions there may be developed capacity 
tests that will directly aid a boy or girl 
in making a choice, and, again, that our 
schools will provide opportunity for all 
children, even the unfortunate sons of 
the well-to-do, to gain, through actual 
manual work, some first-hand acquaint 
ance of their chosen vocation. 

So there we have the two great sides 
of this great question—the making pos- 
sible of an intelligent choice of vocation, 
and, then, the giving of a practical ac- 
quaintance with the characteristics of 
that vocation at first hand. 


THE TURK WHO DIDN’T GO 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


I 
ROM the moment when Turkey en- 
F tered the World War on the side 
of Germany men in all the Entente 
countries and in America came to one 
conclusion: “The Turk must be put out 
of Europe.” 

But he was not. True, his lands were 
lopped off both in Europe and in Asia. 
He was practically reduced to Asia 
Minor. It was hoped that his European 
days were over. But he still hung on in 
Constantinople, and his influence in the 
surrounding region continued to be felt. 

There arose in Asia Minor one Mus- 
tapha Kemal, a man of singular ability 
and force. About him came Turks in 
great number, and an army was speedily 
organized and perfected. A civil gov- 
ernment was set up at Angora, a town 
well situated to be the seat of govern- 
ment. Clever people were called to the 
administration. 

The Kemalists began to negotiate with 
the Russian Bolsheviki and an arrange- 
ment was made, apparently of mutual 
benefit. On the other hand, the Kemal- 
ist Government managed to make an 
agreement with France. Tired of spend- 
ing money without much result in the 
province of Cilicia, the French Govern- 
ment decided to withdraw and concen- 
trate its endeavors in Syria. The ar- 
rangement made with the Kemalists 
provided for the protection of the native 
Christians in Cilicia, but very many of 
them, remembering the Adana massa- 
eres, placed no faith in such protection 
and proceeded to follow the French 
troops into Syria and to find new homes 


there. The French, it is rumored, even 
supplied the Kemalists with arms. 

The result of the negotiations in Paris 
three years ago assured to the Greeks 
protection of the Greek-occupied terri- 
tory of Smyrna and of the easternmost 
coast of Asia Minor. Acting upon this, 
King Constantine, on reassuming the 
throne, decided to clear the borderland 
of Turkish marauders; doubtless his ob- 
ject was quite as much to strengthen 
himself and his throne as it was to help 
the Greeks in Asia. After a long and 
varied war, the Greek troops have now 
not only been swept from the mountains 
but into the sea. Smyrna has been 
taken by the Turks, and the Kemalist 
troops, inspirited by success, are now 
disposed to march to the Bosphorus and 
take Constantinople, not only out of the 
hands of the reigning Sultan, but espe- 
cially out of the hands of the British 
and others on guard there. 

The question to-day here is: ‘What 
will the British do? And if they back 
up their words by their guns, will the 
French and Italians stand by and give 
co-operation?” 

The question might be more easily an- 
swered if it were as simple as it sounds. 
It is, on the contrary, a deep problem. 
In the ultimate analysis, it embraces 
most of the unsettled questions of the 
peace settlement resulting from the 
World War. 

Great Britain apparently holds a 
moral as well as a material advantage. 

Yet in one respect Great Britain is at 
a serious disadvantage. Any overt ac- 
tion against Mohammedanism would be 


instantly resented in India, Mesopo- 
tamia, Palestine, and Egypt, for, with all 
the pompous circumstance attending 
Egypt’s new-found freedom, that coun- 
try still remains profoundly under 
British domination. France also might 
be at a disadvantage as she considers her 
Mohammedan subjects in Morocco, Al- 
geria, Tunis, and elsewhere; but her 
retiral from Cilicia has given high hopes 
to Mohammedans everywhere. 


II 


England and France are at one as to 
the necessity of keeping the freedom of 
the Straits—the Bosphorus and the Dar- 
danelles. This is the second thing, -as 
regards Turkey, that should result from 
the World War. The question is whether 
such freedom means a necessity to un- 
dertake military measures at this time. 

The defense of the Straits—no matter 
how much it may be the defense of the 
individual and selfish interests of Eng- 
land or France or Italy or Rumania or 
Bulgaria or any other Power—is really 
the defense of the general interests of 
all; the defense is necessary, not only 
for Europe, but even for lands, like our 
own, outside Europe. 

In this whole matter Great Britain is 
of course the “biggest toad in the pud- 
dle,” as becomes her naval preponder- 
ance. This would be specially indicated 
if the Straits were not fortified, because, 
starting from Gibraltar and Malta, 
British preponderance would be easily 
seen. Hence there is much, sentiment 
in Paris towards fortification. 

Many Frenchmen also add _ that 
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neither Great Britain nor France nor 
any other Power should be in control, 
but only the League of Nations. This 
might seem to involve the problem of 
the admission of Turkey to membership 
in the League; when it comes to this, 
my French friends seem a little embar- 
rassed, although they profess that ulti- 
mate good will come out of it too. 

No one seems to place any reliance on 
statements purporting to emanate from 
Mustapha Kemal as to the freedom of 
the Straits and that he does not intend 
to undertake aggressive action against 
the Allies. He knows as well as does 
any other Turk that the real aggressive 
action against the Allies is to do pre- 
cisely what is being done—namely, to 
stir up French jealousy of Great Britain. 
That inter-jealousy game has worked 
well for years and has been applied by 
the Sultans, in turn, to all the Powers 
in any way interested in Turkey. The 
“Sick Man” remains agreeably “sick” in 
Constantinople under those circum- 
stances. 


III 

The third thing as regards Turkey 
that should have resulted from the 
World War is the giving of guaranties 
for the protection of the Christian 
minorities in Asia Minor. The Turk has 
massacred hundreds of thousands of 
Armenians and Greeks, and there is 
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every reason to fear that his savagery 
will be continued. We have only to read 
the ghastly details of what has happened 
to Christian women and children in this 
very year; we have only to be informed 
that the Turkish army subalterns were 
seen setting fire to the Christian quar- 
ters in Smyrna to be sure of that. 

What is now needed is some kind of 
concerted action into which there can be 
injected no element of disintegration. 
It is pleasant to know, therefore, that 
the French Government has instructed 
General Pelle, its High Commissioner at 
Constantinople, to concert plans with the 
English-and Italian High Commissioners 
so that the Angora Government shall 
know beyond a doubt that the Allies are 
in accord at least as to maintaining the 
neutrality of the zone of the Straits. 
This can be done, the French maintain, 
without any military demonstration, and 
in a way to make the Kemalists realize 
that it is entirely in their interests to 
respect the decision of the Allies and not 
to undertake anything of an offensive 
nature. 

The English doubt this, and the Eng- 
lish Government has decided to rein- 
force both its fleet in the eastern Medi- 
terranean and the British troops under 
Sir Charles Harington, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Allied forces at Constanti- 
nople. Not satisfied with this, England 
invites her Allies to do as much. She 
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even asks RumaniayJUposievie, 


Greece to participate in the effective 
defense. Finally, she asks her colonists 
to help the mother country. What 
Anzac can resist an appeal that carries 
with it the association of Gallipoli? 

The French shrug their shoulders at 
this. They fear, as I heard them say 
to-day, that “the Turks will see in it a 
certain menace.” Exactly what the 
Turks should see! 

Again, the French, like the Italians, 
have a contempt for the Greeks and de- 
cline to “line up” with them. 

And—most remarkable in a nation of 
realists—the French actually pretend 
that the English are seeing a peril 
which does not yet exist. In this case, 
it is possible the English may be seeing 
better than the French- 

Certainly Premier Lloyd George re- 
ceived a setback by the defeat of the 
Greek troops in Asia Minor. Perhaps, 
smarting under this, and with the pros- 
pect of general elections at home in the 
near future, he is making “a last des- 
perate throw,” as his enemies claim, in 
the deep political game. But why go 
still further and call his defense of the 
freedom of the Straits a wanton war? 
That statement is hardly warranted. 

One thing is sure: the Germans 
eagerly acclaim any dissension in the 
Entente. 

Paris, September 19, 1922. 


~ AUSTRIA—WHY DYING? 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM WILLIAM C. GREGG 


ATIONS are not very different 
| \ from individuals. If they are 

thrifty, they get along; if not, 
they don’t. 

Austria was a monarchy for centuries. 
Vienna, the capital, grew in size with 
the growth of the population of South- 
ern Europe. 

It became a political, financial, com- 
mercial, musical, and artistic center for 
a hundred million people. 

The “Viennese” have been known 
rather as an easy-going, pleasure-loving 
people than as a people prone to politi- 
cal domination. Yet the Hapsburg 
dynasty, which ruled Austria-Hungary, 
has been influenced and controlled by 
many of the most corrupt and cruel peo- 
ple that have been placed in power or 
allowed to grasp power in European 
history. 

I am inclined to accept the statement 
that the Austrian people did not raise a 
finger to commence the war, yet they 
cheered their troops as they marched 
against Serbia, and thought not of the 
morrow of world chaos. They had never 
participated in plans, they had only 
shared results. 

The Empire did grow and prosper; 
Vienna did increase in importance and 
wealth. What had been would continue 


to be, so “Hail to the old Emperor, his 
Ministers and Generals.” They also 
cheered the German Empire as _ it 
reached forward and took the reins from 
their hands (if they ever were in their 
hands), and they did not anticipate 
trouble to come. 

The long struggle ended in defeat, 
and their Empire was cut up into 
pieces and handed to different foreign 
Powers. 

When Vienna found itself one-third of 
a small democracy, it had neither natu- 
ral gifts nor training to -make itself 
function as a self-government. 

Suppose it were left to the passengers, 
men and women, of a sinking ocean 


steamer to launch the lifeboats and save 


themselves. The story would be a sad 
one. The story of the attempt of Aus- 
tria to launch a democratic government 
has also been sad. Fumbling, confusion, 
and beginning at the wrong end with the 
best intentions in the world, have 
marked their efforts. 

When we come to think of it, self- 
government is no snap. It will not run 
itself except into the ground. The peo- 
ple must govern the state as they govern 
themselves, with industry, courage, and 
self-denial. None but a great people can 
become a democracy in the true sense of 


‘market, 


the word, and the Austrians are not a 
great people. 

Let us drop the word “Democracy” 
and use “Socialism.” We will more 
quickly understand the cause of the pres- 
ent plight of Austria. 

Socialism tries to give the “common 
man,” or the “average person,” or 
“the worker,” a good time in life. So- 
cialism believes that if every one works, 
say, two hours a day, all necessities and 
proper luxuries can be provided and dis- 
tributed, and that the balance of the 
time can be given up to recreation and 
the cultivation of arts and education. 

This is only a theory. I have never 
heard whether the theory ‘went so far 
as to have the state function as a means 
of enforcing the theory or not; but the 
Austrian Socialists passed laws to en- 
force part of the theory, at least, and 
provide means to insure a trial for a 
while. . 

They said food must be cheap, so it 
was bought abroad or at home for what 
it could be obtained, and sold for a song. 
A loaf of bread was sold for two-thirds 
of a cent a pound, while the same loaf 
was being sold occasionally in the open 
when Government supplies 
couldn’t be obtained, for three cents. 
Meat was handled in the same way. 
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IT IS COOL IN VIENNA IN SEPTEMBER AND LIGHT OVERCOATS ARE THE FASHION 


The railways were operated to give the 
Austrians a ride for almost nothing. 
Six cents for a hundred-mile ride, third- 
class, was the published rate in March, 
1921. 

They couldn’t control everything; but 
they did a lot, and ran behind as fast 
as their industry in buying high and 
selling low would let them. 

They prohibited increase of rents—a 
fine thing in theory, but they made 
street beggars out of the landlords, for 
houses could not be sold that could not 
produce an income. Only last week a 
man with a handsome flat of eight or 
nine rooms in the center of Vienna told 
me his rent was $2 a year. 

This Government ran against a deficit 
mighty soon, but they issued paper cur- 
rency to meet their obligations. This 
increase of the paper money made the 
value fall somewhat in neighboring 
countries (the paper crown was worth 
from seven to nine cents at the Armi- 
stice), and therefore also in Austria. 

Right here is where Austria com- 
mitted suicide; here is where any bene- 
fits of Socialism which might have been 
demonstrated were stupidly thrown 
away. They could have made a fairer 
distribution of the burdens and benefits 
of citizenship, they could have taken a 
few steps toward a final self-government, 
but they didn’t realize that the crowns 
they issued promised “to pay, on de 
mand, one crown in metal currency;” 
they did not realize that a reserve and 
actual redemption of the crown were 
necessary to preserve its value; they 
failed to be honest, and redeem their 
word. Hence they failed in everything. 

The rest of the story is simply and 
easily told. They met every deficit with 
new issues of paper money. When I was 
in Vienna in March, 1921, I bought 700 
crowns for $1. A year later I bought 
7,000 crowns for the same $1. Now I am 


buying 75,000 for $1. It is a wonder the 
crown has any value at all. Austria up 
to September 9, 1922, had, according to 
official figures, 1,311,000,000,000 paper 
crowns outstanding. 

Get out your pencil and write one 
trillion three hundred and eleven billion 
crowns; it will probably be the first time 
that you have ever written serious 
figures running into trillions. While 
you have your pencil out, just divide 
that huge sum by seventy-five thousand, 
the number of crowns I am buying for 
a dollar, and you will see that their en- 
tire paper money is worth only seven- 
teen and a half million dollars. This 
shows why Austria must quit as at 
present constituted. In spite of the 
enormous amount of paper in circula- 
tion, it isn’t worth anything, or, as one 
of our funny-picture men would put it, 
“It doesn’t mean anything.” 

They are actually using quite a little 
foreign currency in buying and selling 
merchandise. Austria might last several 
months if the Government could pay its 
two hundred and sixty-odd thousand 
employees. It doesn’t seem able to print 
money fast enough to allow them to 
meet their living expenses. 

Cost of living has gone up so that a 
taxi ride costs 50,000, a dinner 75,000, 
a pair of shoes 300,000 crowns. The 
Government issues index numbers on 
the cost of living and pays its employees 
accordingly. The increase of pay for 
September over August is estimated at 
one hundred and thirty-five per cent— 
for one month, mind you. 

It is estimated also that the employees 
will each have to receive on the average 
about one and a half million crowns for 
the month of September. 

Get out that pencil again and multiply 
two hundred and sixty thousand men by 
one and a half million crowns, and you 
will see how much new paper money 
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must be printed just to provide the Gov- 
ernment pay-roll for September—not to 
speak of the pay for Government sup- 
plies. Of course the Government re- 
ceives taxes and other incomes, but they 
are a minor detail; they fall hopelessly 
behind the racing speed of expenditures. 

Now comes the strangest part of the 
story. The people are better off than 
when I was there last March, and much 
better than a year ago last March. 

I took about three dozen pictures of - 
the people in streets and in parks. They 
are all well dressed and look well fed. 
The theaters are crowded (I paid 
sixty-six cents for a seat)—the movies 
and restaurants also. I simply couldn’t 
get a seat at the Grand Opera. 

Prices have gone up everywhere. 
When you take a taxi ride, you look at 
the meter and then multiply by 9,000. 
You’ve got to be quick at figures to live 
in Vienna. 

A taxi ride costs nearly as much as in 
New York. Whenever the Government 
releases its control over prices, they go 
up to approximately gold values very 
soon. 

Labor is better paid, but is still too 
low. The charge I made against Social- 
ism and Labor Unionism a year and a 
half ago still stands. They have not 
taken care of labor. It is much worse 
off than in so-called capitalistic states 
like America, for instance. One reason 
the people are looking better is because 
they have cultivated on special ground 
allotments 80,000 gardens in the suburbs 
of Vienna. I saw the exhibition of the 
results in the City Hall. I was glad they 
had done so well, and sorry there were 
not other achievements to show for what 
Austria had been through. 

I saw a good deal of firewood here and 
there inside and outside of Vienna, con- 
siderable coal also. I am told there is a 
fair supply of fats and meats for the 
winter. 

If Italy could, by common consent, 
take over the government of Austria, 
stop the excess of expenditures, circulate 
Italian money, and discharge fully half 
of the public employees, the country 
would soon get on its feet. We would 
hear nothing more about their “terrible 
suffering.” The suffering has been real 
enough among those who had bank sav- 
ings accounts, and old people living on 
incomes and rents. They found them- 
selves absolute paupers. Naturally, the 
bulk of these cases have been adjusted, 
some by death, some by work, and some 
by relief and by relatives. 

If some political change is not made 
very soon (say in three months), Vienna 
will, I am afraid, be a howling mob be- 
cause of confusion and political paraly- 
sis. This may be delayed by some loans 
to quicken the body of the almost dead 
government. Loans from England, 
France, and Italy are always imminent, 
and the League of Nations is gravely 
reconsidering Austria’s dilemma, as it 
sits in Geneva. 

When McKinley was President, the 
question, “Shall we build a canal at 
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Panama?” was much discussed. Mr. 
Dooley, writing an Annual Presidential 
Message for McKinley to send to Con- 
gress, said under the heading “Pane- 
maw Canal:” “Something must be done 
about the Panemaw Canal, but what the 
divil it is I don’t know.” 

I think the League of Nations feels 
the same way about Austria; something 
must be done, but what the divil it is 
they don’t know. 

This article would be defective if I 
didn’t try to explain why Austria has 
lasted as long as this and why there is 
so much ease and comfort in spite of the 
financial ruin. 

(1) The exports of merchandise have 
been considerable and balance a part of 
the imports of food, perhaps all the 
necessary food, because champagnes, 
liqueurs, silks, and furs have also been 
imported and sold to Austrians. 

(2) Much good money has come into 
Austria for paintings, antiques, porce- 
lains, etc.—all articles of real value if 
not art treasures. 

Much of the former belongings of 
Archdukes Ferdinand and Ludwig Vic- 
tor have been sold—perhaps a million 
dollars’ worth. The art stores always 
report a good foreign business, and there 
are hundreds of them. 

(3) The American Relief has brought 
in about fifty million dollars of supplies 
and cash. 

(4) It is reasonable to suppose that 
the Catholic Church has sent in large 
sums to assist Austria, which, until the 
Armistice, was the leading Catholic na- 
tion of the world. 

(5) Austrians in foreign countries, 
America, England, and elsewhere, have 
sent, in the aggregate, huge sums to 
their relatives in Austria, and bought 
crowns on speculation. 

(6) Foreign buying of Austrian indus- 
tries, such as the Stinnes purchase of 
the leading steel industry of Austria, 
which is reported to be running pros- 
perously. 

(7) The ownership by Austrian capi- 
talists of paying properties in Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, and elsewhere has 
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brought into Vienna a fairly steady flow 
of good money. It must be remembered 
that Vienna was the financial and bank- 
ing center of Southern Europe before the 
War. Vast properties are still held out- 
side of Austria. 

(8) Space will not permit a further 
listing of the many supplies that have 
helped to take care of Austria; but the 
chief bladder that has kept them from 
sinking has been the use of the paper 
money issued all along as needed. Like 
a bladder, it will not support anything 
very long, but has great temporary pos- 
sibilities. It has been a medium of ex- 
change and has always repyesented some 
gold value, even as it does to-day. 

If Austria had been entirely self- 
supporting, no one can say how long she 
might have functioned on her paper cur- 
rency. 

It is my belief that the above-listed 
outside helps have kept her going, and 
account for the evidences of widespread 
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VIENNA IN SEPTEMBER, 1922—“THE PEOPLE ARE WELL DRESSED AND LOOK 
WELL FED” 


comfort and even luxury. Most of these 
helps have been temporary, and they 
are, in any event, too uncertain to sup- 
port a political state. 

I found out why the trains are so 
crowded in Austria. A citizen of Vienna 
told me he and his wife had just re- 
turned from Germany, where they had 
been shopping. They bought linen, un- 
derwear, woolen goods, etc., at less than 
half what they paid in Vienna. Being 
Austrians, they were taxed only six per 
cent to export their purchases from Ger- 
many. I asked him how much his 
round-trip ticket cost him (a twenty- 
hour ride in an express train, third- 
class). He said, Thirty cents! 

You see, Austrian Socialists planned 
that cheap fare for the benefit and en- 
joyment of the Austrians, little thinking 
that it would be used by Austrians to 
make purchases in foreign countries, to 
the serious disadvantage of Austria. 

Successful statesmanship consists 
partly in thinking ahead. As I said in 
the beginning, it takes a great people 
to be self-governing, and the Austrians 
are not a great people. 

With no reparations paid and no 
standing army supported; with double 
the agricultural land of Belgium and 
with no more population; with a rail- 
way and banking system radiating 
through all Southern Europe; with 
Vienna a tourist center second only to 
Paris; with vast wealth to be taxed, and 
a comparatively small war debt; with 
the Austrian crown worth as much as 
the French franc in 1919—they have 
made the minor after-war difficulties the 
excuse for failure—a failure ghastly 
enough, but resulting only from stupid 
and dishonest Socialism, and not from 
restricted area and tariff problems, diffi- 
culties which could have been sur- 
mounted by a stronger race. 

Vienna, September 9, 1922. 





VOYAGERS OF THE AIR AND OF THE SEA 





AMERICA’S 
PIONEER 
AVIATOR 

NAMES 

A NEW 

MONO- 
SEAPLANE 


Orville Wright, one 
of the two brothers 
who were pioneers in 
American aviation, 
made what is_ re- 
ported to be his first 
airplane flight in sev- 
eral years, following 
the christening of 
the new type mono- 
seaplane, “Wilbur 
Wright,” named after 
his brother, who died 
in 1912 
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DOCKING 
A GREAT 
TRANS- 
ATLANTIC 
LINER IN 
NEW YORK 
cir. 
A dozen tugs are 
here seen aiding the 
steamship France to 
get safely into her 
berth in a New York 
dock when she ar- 


rived from Havre on 
a recent trip 
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JOBS AND JOB LOTS OF UNCLE SAM 





CLEANING UP 
BEFORE THE 
NEW TARIFF 
WENT INTO 
EFFECT 


The custom offices 
throughout the coun- 
try worked night and 
day to get rid of arti- 
cles being held under 
the old tariff rules 
, before the McCumber- 
Fordney Tariff went 
into effect. The pho- 
tograph shows a scene 
in Chicago 
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A PUBLIC 
AUCTION OF 
UNCLAIMED 

ARTICLES 

HELD IN 

THE NEW 
YORK CITY 
POST OFFICE 


This certainly looks 
like a rummage sale, 
but it is held under 
the auspices of Uncle 
Sam. All sorts of 
articles fail of deliv- 
ery throug’: the mails 
because of defective 
addresses, and they 
have to be auctioned 
off. The auctioneer 
seems to be before an 
unresponsive audience 
while he dilates on 
the virtues of the 
milk can he is hold- 
ing. Is the statuette 
which is perhaps next 
on the sales list that 
of Napoleon, Edison, 
or some “great un- 
known"? 
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UNDER FOUR PRESIDENTS 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF OSCAR S. STRAUS 
CHAPTER VI—GROVER CLEVELAND 


AD diplomacy been a career, noth- 
H ing would have pleased me more 

than to continue in such service 
of my country. On the whole, I cannot 
say that I advocate changing our system 
as to a more permanent service for the 
heads of missions. Our President is 
now unhampered to select men who are 
best qualified to deal with the problems 
in hand at the various posts. This is an 
advantage over a system that tends to 
keep in office ministers and ambassadors 
who are ill equipped to bring statesman- 
like qualities to their work, though they 
may be past-masters in routine and so- 
cial requirements. 

But it would be well if, on a change of 
administration, removals of heads of 
missions were the exception rather than 
the rule. Of course, after four or eight 
years, the return of our diplomatic 
chiefs from foreign fields to the various 
parts of our country has an advantage 
in that these men, by reason of their 
experience and standing, are enabled to 
inform and in a measure guide public 
opinion on questions concerning interna- 
tional affairs. 

On my return to New York I re- 
entered business, but continued to take 
a deep and active interest in public 
affairs. I spent much of my spare time 
lecturing on public questions and his- 
torical matters. 


CLEVELAND’S WAR ON “FREE SILVER” 


In the fall of 1891 I was a delegate to 
the Democratic State Convention at 
Saratoga and a member of the platform 
committee. One of the questions to be 
solved was, What should be our position 
regarding silver? Cleveland’s statement 
of his position during his first term had 
lost him the Presidency. 

Quite purposely, Cleveland had boldly 
accentuated, while in office, the outstand- 
ing matters then before the country— 
the tariff and sound money—without 
any regard to political consequences. 
His *riend Richard Watson Gilder had 
said of him in “Grover Cleveland: A 
Record of Friendship:” 

Every once in a while Cleveland 
“threw away the Presidency,” and I 
never saw him so happy as when he 
had done it; as, for instance, after 
the tariff message, and now again 
after the silver letter. 


Cleveland, while not a scholar, was 
ultra-conscientious and had an honest 
and logical mind that dealt with funda- 
mentals. He would “mull over” (that 
is the very phrase I have heard him 
use) a question until he got to the bot- 
tom, and there he would start to build 
up his premises and arrive at his decis 
ions. 

Because of the surplus accumulating 
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Grover Cleveland, from a large photograph specially made for Mr. Straus, 


the original of which 


in the Treasury, he had been impressed 
more and more with the fact that the 
taxes and the tariff should be reduced. 
He realized, during the spring and sum- 
mer of 1887, that the rapid increase of 
this surplus was becoming a menace to 
the stability of our financial system, and 
he felt it his duty to provide some means 
for averting commercial disaster. At 
the opening of Congress that year, in- 
stead of a message covering all of the 
Government activities, as was the in- 
variable custom, he prepared one de- 
voted exclusively to the revenue system 
and to the necessity of reducing the 
tariff. He gave much care and delibera- 
tion to this message and its subject, but 
none to the political consequences. 
Again, later, when the free coinage of 
silver became a topic of prominence, the 
Reform Club of New York invited him 
to attend a banquet at which this ques- 
tion was to be discussed. Many of his 
friends advised that he remain silent on 
the subject, in order not to mar his 
chances for re-election. Cleveland, how- 
ever, accepted the invitaticn and boldly 
announced his position regarding “the 


hangs in his library 


dangerous and reckless experiment of 
free, unlimited, and independent silver 
coinage.” That was too much for the 
machine men of the party; the note of 
Cleveland’s doom was sounded from one 
end of the country to the other. 

After his retirement, partisan bitter- 
ness largely disappeared, and it soon be- 
came a foregone conclusion that he 
would again have to stand for the Presi- 
dency. Although he had occupied the 
President’s chair only one term, I doubt 
whether any ex-President of our time, 
with the exception of Roosevelt, carried 
with him into private life a deeper in- 
terest or a higher esteem on the part of 
the great body of the people. His rugged 
honesty of purpose and determined 
stand for the best principles in our pub- 
lic life were more and more appreciated 
and valued. During the entire period 
between his defeat and reelection he 
was the most distinguished representa- 
tive of his party. 

When the silver question came up at 
Saratoga, a few others and myself con. 
tended for a sound money plank. We 
met with opposition from a majority of 
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the committee. Richard Croker, boss of 
Tammany Hall, had not up to that time 
bothered much about the subject. I laid 
before him the reasons underlying the 
question and got him to throw his pow- 
erful influence and help on our side, and 
we succeeded in the end in- incorporat- 
ing a strong sound money plank. 

Cleveland expressed his satisfaction 
with that accomplishment in the follow- 
ing note to me: 


816 Madison Avenue 
Sept. 27, 1891. 


My dear Mr. Straus: 

I have a suspicion that you had 
much to do with the formation of the 
silver plank in the platform adopted 
at Saratoga. I am so well satisfied 
indeed that you thus merit my thanks 
as a citizen who loves the honor of 
his country and as a Democrat who 
loves the integrity of his party, that 
I desire to tender them in this frank, 
informal manner. Yours very truly, 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 


I may add here that upon his retirement 
in 1889 Cleveland came to New York to 
live, and the pleasant relations I had 
had with him in office became close and 
intimate. 

Early in July, 1892, I wrote Cleveland 
regarding his position on the tariff, and 
after the Chicago convention which 
nominated him for the Presidency, I re- 
ceived the following communication 
from him: 

Gray Gables, 


Buzzards Bay, Mass. 
July 25, 1892. 


My dear Sir: 

I wish to thank you for your letter 
of July 12, and to express my disap- 
pointment that while in New York 
last week I did not have the oppor- 
tunity to converse with you on the 
suggestions which your letter con- 
tained. You cannot fail to see by 
some expressions in my address in 
reply to the notification committee, 
that thoughts quite similar to yours 
have occupied my mind in regard to 
the tariff plank in our platform. I 
am exceedingly anxious that there 
should be no misrepresentation of our 
true position, and I regret exceedingly 
that there should have been any form 
of expression adopted which makes us 
liable to that danger. 

I shall continue to give the subject 
earnest thought and when I write my 
letter of acceptance if it should then 
seem to be necessary I shall not hesi- 
tate to pursue the subject further. I 
have heard of your labors at Chicago 
and of your constant and earnest de- 
votion to my cause and while your 
previous conduct and our relations 
have been such as to lead me to ex- 
pect such things of you, I am none 
the less gratified and beg to thank 
you from the bottom of my heart. 

With the kind remembrances of 
Mrs. Cleveland to you and Mrs. 
Straus, in which I heartily join, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 


In 1888 his position on these two ques- 
tions caused his defeat; in 1892, his posi- 
tion still the same, these very issues 
were the dominant factors that brought 
about his renomination and election. 

During the winter before his second 
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Cleveland was frequently accompanied by his physician on hunting and fishing 
expeditions, which were taken not alone for pleasure but as health measures 


term of office, in order to get some rest 
and be freer than was possible in New 
York from the constant stream of visi- 
tors and place hunters, he and his fam- 
ily accepted the invitation of my brother 
Nathan to occupy a little frame house 
which my brother had bought from a 
New Jersey farmer in connection with 
the property on which stands the Lake- 
wood Hotel. 


THE “LITTLE WHITE HOUSE” 


The unassuming little two-story house, 
surrounded by pines, simple as could be, 
was renovated and painted white, and 
became known as “the little White 
House.” To it from time to time he 
summoned the people with whom he 
wished to confer—with the leaders of 
his party with regard to policies and 
the make-up of his Cabinet, and with 
friends. He had no secretary and wrote 
all letters with his own hand. 

During his stay at the “little White 
House” he sent for me several times to 
talk over things with him. On one of 
these occasions he proposed connecting 
me with the Administration in some 
way that might be agreeable to me. 
While I appreciated his intention, I told 
him I felt I owed it to my brothers to 
stick to business for the next few years. 
He answered that he would have to have 
one of the brothers in his Administra- 
tion. I learned later that in his mind 
he had reserved the ministership to Hol- 
land for Isidor. At about this time 
Isidor had been nominated, and was sub- 
sequently elected, to fill a vacancy in 
Congress, and Cleveland purposely did 
not fill the Dutch post until after that 
special election. He afterwards re- 
marked to a friend he and Isidor had in 
common, William L. Wilson, of West 
Virginia, Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee and responsible for 
the Wilson Tariff Bill, that he much 
preferred Isidor in Congress, where he 


could have the benefit of his wisdom and 
knowledge in financial and tariff mat- 
ters. Indeed, my brother was largely 
responsible for Cleveland’s calling the 
extra session of Congress for the repeal 
of the Sherman Silver Coinage Act. 


A PRESIDENT UNDER FIRE 


Among my letters from Cleveland at 
this period I have one concerning a mat- 
ter that caused a great deal of stir and 
unfavorable comment: the appointment 
of James J. Van Alen, of Newport, R. I., 
as Ambassador to Italy. Van Alen was 
avery rich man. He was the son-in-law 
of William Astor and the personal friend 
of William C. Whitney, the real man- 
ager of the Cleveland campaign, whose 
appointment as Secretary of the Navy 
was not liked by the “Mugwump” wing 
of the party, headed by Carl Schurz and 
others. When Van Alen was appointed, 
a hue and cry arose from the idealists, 
and Cleveland’s enemies alleged that the 
appointment was nothing more than a 
reward for the very large contribution 
Van Alen had made to Whitney for the 
campaign, for which Whitney had prom- 
ised this position. 

Schurz, as editor of ‘“Harper’s Week- 
ly,” wrote a savage editorial against 
Cleveland on this subject, and in a letter 
to me he stated that he felt Cleveland’s 
prestige would never recover from the 
blow he had struck against himself in 
making that appointment. I wrote to 
Cleveland about the matter and how it 
was regarded by some of his friends, 
mentioning Schurz among others. The 
President sent me the following reply: 


Executive Mansion, Washington 
Oct. 20, 1893. 


My dear Mr. Straus: 

Your letter was received to-day. 

I need not tell you how much I 
value your friendship; and I hardly 
need confess how touched I am by 
the manifestation of affection afforded 
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by the solicitude you evince in the 
Van Alen matter. I am amazed by 
the course pursued by some good peo- 
ple in dealing with this subject. No 
one has yet presented to me a single 
charge of unfitness or incompetency. 
They have chosen to eagerly act upon 
the frivolous statements of a much 
mendacious and mischievous news- 
paper, as an attempt to injure a man 
who in no way has been guilty of 
wrong. I leave out of account the 
allegation that his nomination was in 
acknowledgement of a large cam- 
paign contribution. No one will ac- 
cuse me of such a trade and Mr. 
Whitney’s and Mr. Van Alen’s denial 
that any such thing existed in the 
minds of any one concerned, I believe 
to be the truth. I think it would be 
a cowardly thing in me to disgrace a 
man because the New York World 
had doomed him to disgrace. Since 
the nomination was sent in I have 
left the matter entirely to the Senate, 
and I hear that the nomination was 
confirmed to-day. This ends the mat- 
ter. I am entirely content to wait for 
a complete justification of my part in 
the proceeding. 

I am sorry you regard this matter 
as so unfortunate and if anything 
could have induced me to turn away 
from a course which seems to me so 
plainly just and right, it would be my 
desire to satisfy just such good 
friends as you have always proved 
yourself to be. 

I shall be glad to see you, at all 
times. 

Yours very sincerely, 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 


Van Alen was confirmed by the Senate, 
but on November 20 he sent in his resig- 
nation, which Cleveland reluctantly ac- 
cepted but urged Van Alen to reconsider 
his decision, as his (the President’s) 
preference was emphatically that he ac- 
cept the post and by the discharge of his 
duties vindicate the wisdom and pro- 
priety of his selection. 


MIDNIGHT SUPPERS OF DELICATESSEN 
AND BEER 


During the second term T saw little of 
the President. I was very much tied to 
business, and went to Washington only 
when summoned there to discuss a few 
international matters as they arose. 
But while I am reminiscing about my 
relations with Mr. Cleveland, I will 
jump ahead about ten years and speak 
of a visit he paid me for three days 
during March, 1903. He was to deliver 
an address at the Henry Ward Beecher 
Memorial Meeting in the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music on Sunday evening, and 
he arrived from Princeton on Saturday. 
He was like a boy out of school. 

We were going to the theater on Sat- 
urday evening, and I suggested Justin 
McCarthy’s “If I Were King,” played by 
Sothern. 

“T hope it is not sad,” he said; “I want 
to see it from start to finish;” and, with 
a smirk, he added: “For I am a hay- 
seed.” I discerned afterward that he 
would rather have seen a comedy or 
vaudeville. 

When we got to the theater many in 
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the audience recognized him, and heads 
were constantly turning in the direction 


of our box. I mentioned it to him, but 
he said: 

“Oh no, they don’t know me any 
more.” 


After the theater we had a supper of 
delicatessen and beer at home, which I 
knew he would like, and he amused us 
with several funny stories and mimicry. 
My wife remarked that he might have 
made a success on the stage, and he re- 
plied that his friend Joe Jefferson had 
often deplored his having missed that 
profession. He mimicked the humorous 
Congressman Campbell of New York, 
who used to come to the White House, 
and, pointing to the room occupied by 
Cleveland, ask the clerk, “Is His Royal 
Nibs in?” And sometimes Tim Camp- 
bell made requests that Cleveland had 
to deny as unconstitutional; then Tim 
would come back with: “Oh, I wouldn’t 
let the Constitution stand between 
friends!” 


MORE IMPRESSIONS OF 
GROVER CLEVELAND 


At dinner on Sunday we were joined 
by Mr. and Mrs. John G. Carlisle, my 
brother Isidor, his wife, and his business 
associate, Charles B. Webster. Carlisle, 
one of the most distinguished Senators 
in Congress, was former Secretary of 
the Treasury, and a close friend of 
Cleveland. When the champagne was 
served my wife said to the ex-President: 

“Does Mrs. Cleveland let you drink 
this? You know it is bad for your 
rheumatism!” 

He answered: 
her.” 

They compromised on one glass. 

After dinner the conversation turned 
to the bond loans during Cleveland’s 
second administration, the first made 
through J. P. Morgan & Co., and the sub- 
sequent popular loans—to keep the gold 
in the United States Treasury. The ex- 
President referred to his fight against 
the silver craze and said he had to 
abandon the fundamental issue, the 
tariff reform, to combat that dangerous 
heresy. 

When the guests had gone, Cleveland 
wanted to know whether we would like 
to hear the speech he was to deliver that 
evening, and of course we assured him 
we should be delighted. This led to _con- 
versation about Beecher, and I showed 
him the original letter that Beecher 
wrote him in 1887 recommending my 
appointment to Turkey. He said he re- 
membered it perfectly, and it was the 
thing that turned the scale while he was 
considering whether or not he could 
properly appoint a person of my race to 
a post largely concernec with the protec- 
tion of Christian missions. I made bold 
to request the manuscript of his Me- 
morial address to file with my Beecher 
letter, and he kindly consented, with the 
words: “Yes, certainly; they are kind 
of cousins.” 

After a light supper we drove to 
Brooklyn. Cleveland was ever punctual, 


“No, but I. won’t tell 


and I took care that we should arrive at 
the appointed hour, 7:45. It was pouring 
rain, and Cleveland anticipated that 
most people would be kept away; but 
when we entered the hall it was packed 
from pit to dome, and several thousand 
persons were turned away. At the close 
of the meeting hundreds crowded on to 
the stage to greet the ex-President, 
showing that the love and admiration 
of the people had in no degree waned. 

The next morning we prevailed upon 
him to stay an extra day. He said he 
knew I had a speech to make at Brown 
University and would have to be busy. 
I assured him the speech was all pre- 
pared and the subject was “Brown in 
Diplomacy.” He asked me to read it to 
him, and I did. He pronounced it appro- 
priate and fine, which gave me some 
confidence in the success of the occa- 
sion, for I knew he was not given to 
flattery and would not have praised it 
without meaning it; that was not his 
style. 

He had to go to Rockwood, the pho- 
tographer at Thirty-ninth Street and 
Broadway, so I went with him. He said 
he had hundreds of requests for pictures 
and wanted a new one taken so that 
when people wrote for them he could 
refer such requests to Rockwood; simi- 
larly he had some pictures made by a 
Philadelphia photographer. That ar- 
rangement would save him much trou- 
ble. I asked Rockwood to take a special, 
large picture for me. He brought for- 
ward his larger camera and took one of 
the best photographs of Cleveland I have 
ever seen. I had two finished; one for 
Mrs. Cleveland and the other hangs in 
my library. 

For luncheon we met Isidor at Del- 
monico’s. At the next table sat Charles 
F. Murphy, successor to Croker as boss 
of Tammany Hall, who requested me to 
introduce him to Cleveland. They had 
quite a chat, after which Cleveland re- 
marked: be 

“He looks like a pretty clean fellow.” 

During the meal our guest told us, 
with language, voice, and manner befit- 
ting the tale, how, when he was being 
spoken of for re-election before his sec- 
ond term, he met a farmer who said to 
him: “Now if you will go on sawin’ 
wood and don’t say nothin’, they will 
give you back that job in Washington.” 
No actor could have given a more vivid 
characterization of that farmer. 

That evening we went to Weber and 
Fields’s Music Hall, on Twenty-ninth 
Street near Broadway. He suggested 
this himself. He said he liked to be 
amused at the theater and not saddened 
or instructed. 


THE FINAL CONFIDENCES OF AN 
EX-PRESIDENT 

At about this period Cleveland from 
time to time showed evidences of illness. 
He called them _ stomach § attacks. 
Whether or not his personal friend and 
physician, Dr. Joseph D. Bryant, had 
diagnosed the malady as more serious I 
do not know; but at times I rather in- 
ferred that he had. Dr. Bryant made it 
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a point to accompany him on several of 
his hunting and fishing expeditions, 
which were taken not alone for pleasure 
but as health measures, for a change of 
air and the outdoor recreation. 

On and off during those years also, 
when the family wanted a little change, 
they occupied “the little White House’ 
of my brother’s at Lakewood. Cleveland 
liked its simplicity and because it was 
not unlike the parsonage at Caldwell, 
N. J., where he was born. Early in 
June, 1908, while the Clevelands were at 
Lakewood, the ex-President sent for my 
brother Isidor; he desired to- have a talk 
with him. He seemed to wish to un- 
burden his mind. This proved to be the 
last time he spoke to any. one outside of 
his immediate family while -still in the 
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possession of all his faculties. That 
very night he had another attack of his 
malady, after which, as I was told, his 
faculties seemed to go under a cloud. 
Two weeks later, on June 24, the coun- 
try was shocked, though it was not un- 
prepared, to learn that the ex-President 
had died that morning at his Princeton 
home. 

On June 26 Grover Cleveland was laid 
to rest. The funeral was private; my 
brothers and I had received a note from 
Mrs. Cleveland asking us to be present. 
At his home we met about one hundred 
of his personal friends. It had been his 
express wish that there be no eulogy or 
funeral oration, and his friend, Dr. 
Henry van Dyke, conducted a simple 
service at which he read passages from 


11 October 


Wordsworth’s “The Happy Warrior.” In 
a carriage with Chief Justice Fuller, 
Judge George Gray of Delaware, and 
Governor Fort of New Jersey, I accom- 
panied the body to the cemetery. 

For him there were no longer enemies 
to traduce and vilify. Perhaps no Presi- 
dent had ever been so reviled by a hos- 
tile press throughout the country as this 
great man, and, strong as he was, these 
attacks quite naturally pained him. Like 
all men who struggle against the tide 
for righteous things, appreciation is 
often deferred, sometimes until after 
death. In his case, happily, it came 
while he was yet among us in the con- 
stantly increasing manifestations of 
admiration, love, and esteem by the peo- 
ple of the country. 





STAR CHAMBER 


to the United States. 





EXT WEEK’S installment of the Auto- 
biography recounts how President 
Harrison called Mr. Straus to the White 
House in 1891 to consult with him con- 
cerning the persecutions that were driving 
multitudes of Jewish refugees from Russia 


firm stand on the part of Harrison that 
forced Russia to curb her methods. 
The illustrious diplomat describes how 
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McKinley summoned him to Washington 
in his effort to avert’ war with Spain, 
and how McKinley later persuaded Mr. 
Straus to undertake his second mission 
to Turkey, at a time when Dr. James B. 
Angell, then United States Minister 
to the Porte, believed that the only 
way to bring Turkey to terms was to 
send warships to “rattle the Sultan’s 


The upshot was a 


windows.” 
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POLITICAL SKIRMISHES 


BY 


FREDERICK 


OF THE MIDDLE WEST 


M. DAVENPORT 


MEMBER OF THE SENATE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
PROFESSOR IN LAW AND POLITICAL SCIENCE AT HAMILTON COLLEGE 


When Senator Davenport wrote this he was in Missouri 
In Missouri the political contest has raged 
about the personality and views of Senator Reed, whom 
former President Wilson denounced in a recent campaign 
In Kansas the issue centers about 


and Kansas. 


letter as a “marplot.” 


ISSOURI is politically still a raw 
M State. Rural Missouri is honest 

and narrow, and I am told that 
Governor Hyde, who is a progressive 
Republican and ran on the Bull Moose 
ticket for Attorney-General in 1912, has 
had Satan’s own time with the farmers 
in seeking to provide even a reasonably 
adequate system of education for their 
own children. But they are learning. 
The city politics of St. Louis and Kansas 
City is known of all men as disreputable 
and commercial. In no State of the 
Union, probably, is the poison squad, 
which deceives and lies to public opin- 
ion, so vigorous and successful. It 
seems sometimes, I am tcld, as if the 
people preferred to believe the worst of 
shining marks. The anti-machine fight 
in Kansas City, which proved unusually 
successful only yester-year, has declined 
in vitality, and the sordid political com- 
mercialists are creeping back into power. 
The hope of the State is in progressive 


Republicanism, which is reasonably 
strong. Old-Guard Republicanism is 
only another name for Bourbon Democ- 
racy. They help each other out. 

Those who think that the idealistic 
issue of the League of Nations played 
any particular part in the recent contest 
of Senator Reed for renomination in the 
Democratic primary would do well to 
bear the foregoing factors in mind. 
Missouri is not at present a State to be 
violently moved by idealism, “super” or 
any other kind. At bottom it appears to 
be like most of this Middle Western 
country, unmoved by the League of Na- 
tions issue, pretty stolidly nationalistic 
and anxious to keep out of European 
embroilments. Probably that helped 
Reed, but it was not the issue. They 
like Reed in Missouri as a sporting 
proposition. He is a hard and brainy 
fighter, even though many call him un- 
scrupulous. And the average plain Mis- 
sourian likes that. I fear that the Reed 


the Industrial Court Law, about which Senator Davenport 
will write in another letter. 
the tariff is important to the country when we reflect upon 
what happened to the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Bill in 1909 and 
1910 under Middle Western leadership.—THE Eptrors. 


How the Middle West views 


personality fits Missouri better than the 
President Wilson personality. 

I have heard it much discussed in the 
East as to whether the Bourbon Republi- 
can vote helped Reed out in the primary. 
Of course the reader understands that 
some of these Western primaries are 
very free primaries into which the voter 
may go and line up with either party or 
any party. The opinion seems to be 
here that in St. Louis, for particular 
reasons, every effort was made by the 
Republican organization to keep their 
voters in line for the Republican part of 
the fight, but there appears to be no 
doubt that in the State at large many 
thousands of Republicans joined in re- 
nominating Reed—plenty of them to do 
the work. He actually won by only 
6,000. And the serious and informed 
view here is that. he will have much 
Republican support at the polls in No- 
vember, and will probably win then. 

In this country the League of Nations 
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issue is thoroughly in eclipse. Except in 
spots, it appears that this is true of the 
whole United States, as completely true 
still as in the 1920 overwhelming elec- 
tion upon the issue. It certainly had 
little effect against Lodge in Massachu- 
setts in the primary. It might be de 
cisive at the general election in Massa- 
chusetts in a close fight, but in and of 
itself in Massachusetts it seems to have 
no vitality. In Nebraska, where United 
States Senator Hitchcock is running 
again on his record as a Wilson League 
supporter, the chances of the progressive 
Republican, Howell, are somewhat en- 
hanced by the issue. Hitchcock, who is 
a shrewd politician and has made an 
able Senator, evidently senses it, as he 
has sought to counteract it by a clever 
and incisive speech recently in the Sen- 
ate in which he denounced before the 
world the action of the French on the 
Rhine in employing savage Africans as 
armed forces and in setting up brothels 
for them. This propagandist antidote 
has been put to work in a multitude of 
German homes in Nebraska, although it 
is quite likely that it has come too late 
to be of effective political service. All! 
the irreconcilables about the League— 
Reed, Johnson, Beveridge, La Follette— 
have come through with flying colors; 
on other issues, but their hestility to the 
League never flecked them, rather aided 
them. 

The attitude of the Middle West on 
the tariff is interesting. They have not 
waked up to it yet at all. There is no 
mighty Dolliver to stir their hearts as 
the great Iowan did against the Payne- 
Aldrich Bill in 1909 and 1910. Further- 
more, the tariff-makers in Washington 
have prepared in advance at least a tem- 
porary bulwark against a _ recurring 
Payne-Aldrich tragedy by high duties on 
lemons and almonds and wheat and 
cther products dear to the heart and the 
pocketbook of the Western agriculturist. 
Besides, prices generally are so much 
higher on everything than they were in 
1910 that the Western consumer seems 
numb to the addition of a mere tariff 
burden. 

The wise ones have told me that they 
look for the Western consumer to wake 
up a little later on, if he begins to pay 
appreciably more for the things he buys. 
In the wheat country, for example in 
Kansas, the high tariff duty on wheat is 
a delusion. The world price of wheat in 
Liverpool is now so low that the cost of 
production in Kansas is higher than the 
Liverpool price. The State of Kansas is 
frankly worried about its underlying 
economic condition, which depends as 
certainly upon wheat as Cuba’s welfare 
depends upon sugar. 

There is an agitation growing in Kan- 
sas for State-owned elevators, as in 
North Dakota. The great economic diffi- 
culty about wheat seems to be that un- 
der present conditions it has to be har- 
vested and marketed within one hundred 
days. And the system of transportation 
and storage breaks down in the presence 
of so great a problem. Vast stores of 
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“WORKING FOR THE 
GOVERNMENT” 


BY 
HERBERT E. MORGAN 


The men who work for the Govern- 
ment are not working for something 
remote from the life of every-day 
Americans. They are working*for all 
of us, and their problems concern us 
as directly as though we made out 
their pay checks ourselves. Those 
who read Mr. Morgan’s article in a 
forthcoming issue will be reading 
about men they themselves employ. 











wheat lie along the tracks at the sta- 
tions, without cover, for days together 
exposed to the weather. These condi- 
tions contribute neither to sound quality 
nor to sound economic price. A counter- 
wail is going up from the Associated 
Industries, representing the employing 
interests, against the so-called Socialistic 
innovation, with North Dakota held up 
as a horrible example. But, strangely 
enough, many. Kansas bankers and busi- 
ness men refuse to be stampeded by the 
display of the North Dakota bogie. They 
say, “Well, what are you going to do 
about it? Something must be done or 
the economic stability of Kansas is 
gone.” 

I wonder if those are not right who 
refuse to foam at the mouth even at the 
radical experiments of North Dakota, 
and who say that it is a good thing that 
we have political laboratories in the 
Western States where experiments can 
be tried for the whole country and the 
mistakes of the original experiments 
provided against in the later imitation. 
Kansas may move in co-operative rather 
than in Socialistic directions in solving 
her problem, but, like North Dakota, she 
must get the thing done. 

The reflective view of the Middle West 
is that some of the crucial rates in the 
current tariff bill are too high. The 
country doesn’t want to be flooded with 
low-cost German products and doesn’t 
intend to be.. It has too great concern 
for the standard of living and the stand- 
ard of advance of its own laboring 
population. The Middle West avers that 
it is no secret in Washington among the 
faithful who are supporting the bill that 
something was put over on them in the 
sugar and wool schedules, and some 
others, by the ruling leadership in Con- 
gress, and they are very sorry it hap- 
pened on sugar and wool especially, be- 
cause they think it will soon show in 
every home after the measure gets into 
operation. 

And the Middle West may be the first 
to kick the roof off. But not now. The 
Middle West doesn’t care three whoops 
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about the tariff issue or the bonus issue 
or the ship subsidy issue. People here 
talk about strikes. These are much 
nearer to them and much more menac- 
ing. They are inclined to think that 
Washington has been wasting a lot of 
time on the other issues and was as 
slow as molasses in getting ready to do 
something about a greater matter. They 
share, I find, the parodied sentiments of 
the famed Lackawanna versifier: 


How very slow, said Phebe Snow, 

The coal negotiations go. 

Both words and might seem useless 
quite, 

When craniums are anthracite. 


You may say that there is a measure 
of unreason in their attitude, and there 
undoubtedly is. The West has long com- 
bined reason and unreason in its politi- 
cal opinions, as everybody knows. But 
I am only writing of things as I find 
them. I am not weighing them in the 
balances of reason. 

Kansas, of course, is in the throes of 
an experiment against strikes in the 
essential industries. This is so impor- 
tant that I think it worthy of a separate 
letter, but I may say here that the rela- 
tions of the Kansas mines with the new 
Industrial Court were such that at least 
a fifty per cent production was kept up 
through all the period of the recent coal 
strike, and the railway situation in 
Kansas proper has been surer than in 
the surrounding States. One reason has 
been that the Topeka shops of the Santa 
Fe System were protected from the out- 
set by the new Industrial Court Law; 
not by State troopers, but by previous 
experience with opposition to the pro- 
visions of the law itself. As go the 
Topeka shops, so goes the Santa Fe Sys- 
tem. And the provisions of the new law 
with respect to picketing during strikes 
upon essential industries are such, and 
the pressure upon the local authorities 
under the law to preserve order is such, 
that, with Alexander Howat and five of 
his comrades at present in jail as an 
outstanding example, there was a free- 
dom from intimidation and a freedom 
for strike-breakers to work which did 
not exist in the neighboring States or 
anywhere else in the Union. This may 
be a reason why the Santa Fe is not 
one of the roads in the West to come to 
terms with the striking shopmen under 
the Warfield agreement, but insists stal- 
wartly upon the peace of unconditional 
surrender. There is much to be said on 
both sides about this compulsory experi- 
ment, and I will return to it in a later 
letter. It has its good and bad points, 
and is still distinctly in the laboratory 
stage. 

But this I think can be said here. The 
Kansas agricultural population, which is 
the great majority element, is commit- 
ted to the new law, and their belief in 
it will give the Republicans the victory 
in the fall campaign. If it were not for 
this issue, the unrest in Kansas might 
be as dangerous to the Republican party 
as the unrest in Michigan and Colorado. 








n August as I lay upon a hill 
I saw black ants and red ones in the grass. 
Well-bred, adept, they labored with a will 


ENTOMOLOGY 
BY ROBERT HILLYER 
Small jungles, and a ground-mole come to grief 


(If one can judge by such a skeleton) ; 
A bob-tailed bug upon a strawberry leaf, 


And stepped aside to let each other pass. 


The which I tickled just to see him run. 





I saw two battling spiders come to terms, 
And skate away without another word; 

I also saw a beetle and three worms, 
Which I just mentioned to a passing bird. 


These I observed, and many other things, 
But I’ll not bore you with particulars; 
At any rate, the afternoon took wings, 
And left the insect, Me, beneath the stars. 


WU PELFU, A CHINESE WITH ONE IDEA 


CHINA’S GREATEST SOLDIER, WHO NEVERTHELESS BELIEVES IN 
REUNION OF HIS COUNTRY BY TALKING RATHER THAN FIGHTING 


China of Chang Tso-lin, variously 

called the “Satrap of Manchuria,” 
“First War Lord of China,” and Super- 
Tuchun, but little has been heard about 
Wu Pei-fu, the chief obstacle to Chang 
Tso-lin’s ambition to control China 
south of the Great Wall. 

Two years ago thousands of students 
from middle schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities throughout China converted 
agitation into action and flocked to the 
camp of Wu Pei-fu to enlist in the 
almost holy crusade against the Anfu 
clique traitors who were selling their 
country’s sovereignty to Japan. Wu, 
then a division commander unknown 
outside of military circles, suddenly 
sprang into prominence in the summer 
of 1920, when he executed a strategic 
withdrawal from Hunan, whither he 
had been sent to conquer the “rebellious 
South.” 

By what foreign military attachés 
pronounced to be the most brilliant mili- 
tary tactics ever executed by a Chinese 
general, Wu sent the opposing forces 
rolling back against Peking, defeated, 
disorganized, and fighting each other. 

Wu Pei-fu’s well-disciplined force by 
slow and careful stages made its way to 
Peking, disarmed the defeated troops, 
and relieved the capital, which was 
ready to do him honor. Then Chang 
Tso-lin, ex-bandit and uncrowned King 
of Manchuria, swooped down with his 
divisions, and, with a slur at “the subor- 
dinate military officer,” appropriated the 
fruits of Wu’s victory. At the same time 
he adopted the defeated soldiers into his 
own ranks. After all, Wu was but a 
division commander turned popular hero 
overnight. He had not the prestige nor 
the numbers to face the Manchurian war 
lord. 

Wu withdrew with his loyal Third 
Division to the barracks built by Yuan 
Shih-kai, as the nucleus of his mon- 
archical establishment, in the out-of-the- 
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BY UPTON CLOSE 


way loess hills of western Honan, there 
to bide his time. 

Wu spent the autumn, winter, and 
spring training his model army. Visi- 
tors, among whom was American Minis- 
ter Charles R. Crane, to his camp in 
Honanfu (or Loyang, the ancient capital 
of the Chow dynasty, 1000 B.c.), found 
him very hospitable—inclined to drink a 
bit to excess in honor of his guests— 
and very busy. 

In the spring of 1921, through the 
agency of an American newspaper man, 
he discovered that a secret pact directed 
against him had been concluded between 
Tuchun Chen Shu-fan at Shensi, the 
province at his rear, and Chang Tso-lin 
of Mukden. He refused to submit to 
this threat, and, having made a public 
oath that this world was too small to 
hold both Chen and himself, began im- 
mediate operations against the Shensi 
Tuchun. 

In the course of this action Wu des- 
patched to Shensi his subordinate, 
Brigade Commander Feng Yu-hsiang, 
popularly known as the “Christian gen- 
eral.” 

Feng is a man of the same ideals as 
Wu, and this demarcation of a distinct 
field of effort for Feng has ended the 
slight jealousy over popular idolism ex- 
isting between them, and has united 
them in a common purpose. 

Wu had no sooner established his in- 
fluence in northwest China than the call 
came to him to take a hand in the Mid- 
dle Yangtze situation. Hupeh, the most 
important province of central China and 
the one which contains the three 
“Wuhan” cities (Hankow, Wuchang, and 
Hanyang) situated at the confluence 
of the Yangtze and Han Rivers, had suf- 
fered for four years under the misrule 
of Tuchun Wang Chan-yuan, the most 
reactionary of the militarists. His rule 
was characterized by extortion, opium 
trading, and every form of official cor- 
ruption. Although all the Chinese 


armies were unpaid for months, Wang’s 
soldiers had even greater arrears due 
them than others. 

Driven to desperation, and encouraged 
by a disaffected populace, his soldiers 
had repeatedly mutinied. In three of 
these mutinies foreign interests suffered 
heavily. Some Japanese lives were lost, 
and Japanese, British, and American 
consular and commercial property was 
destroyed. 

Chang Tso-lin, fearing for the prestige 
of militarism, decreed that Wang should 
stay. Hupeh local leaders, however, 
bribed the military of the neighboring 
province, Hunan, to undertake an offen- 
sive against him. 

Sun Yat-sen, whose Commander Chen 
Chung-ming had just added the prov- 
ince of Kweichow to his recent conquest 
of Kwangtung, immediately sent agents 
to Hunan in an attempt to enlarge the 
affair into a general Southern invasion 
of the North. The whole country was 
thrown into apprehension. The U. S. S. 
Albany and other foreign cruisers and 
gunboats cleared for action and lay in 
the Yangtze off the foreign concessions. 
Every one was asking: “What will Wu, 
whose forces, lying half-way between 
Peking and Hankow, are the key to the 
situation, do?” At this critical moment 
and while Wu’s troops were moving 
southward along the railway, not know- 
ing which side they would support upon 
arrival in Hupeh, the writer visited 
General Wu, who had calmly remained 
in his Loyang headquarters. 

“My foremost aim in regard to the 
Hunan-Hupeh situation,” said General 
Wu Pei-fu to me, “is to prevent the 
interprovincial squabble from becoming 
a general war between the North and 
South. Aside from the resultant need- 
less suffering which reoutbreak of strife 
of this nature would cause the Chinese 
people and the foreigners in our midst, 
no possible benefit therefrom could come 
to the nation. The ultimate reunion of 
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the provinces would be postponed rather 
than hastened thereby. Not force, but 
the convocation of a people’s constitu- 
tional assembly, is the solution of the 
problem of reunification.” 

It was thus apparent that Wu Pei-fu 
was interested in wider issues than the 
suzerainty of the Wuhan region. When 
Wang Chan-yuan fled, and the advancing 
Hunanese (and Szechuanese, who also 
thought to capitalize the situation) were 
repulsed by Wu’s merciless strategy 
(for, like all good generals, he is ruth- 
less in war), Wu found himself in pos- 
session of China’s richest section. But 
this did not, as politicians and mili- 
tarists in the North hoped, satisfy and 
occupy him. Leaving Hupeh in the con- 
trol of a henchman, Hsiao Yao-nan, he 
returned to Honan and resumed the 
training of a model army. 

When I visited him there, General Wu 
assured me that he remained as enthusi- 
astic regarding the convocation of the 
constitutional assembly as at the close 
of his campaign against the Anfu Gov- 
ernment. “The country cannot be 
fought together,” he said, using a force- 
ful Chinese idiom. “This method has 
been tried in vain for eleven years, and 
promises no more success in the future 
than in the past. The only hope lies in 
tulking it together.” 

Yet General Wu is not unaware of the 
necessity of a powerful armed force to 
guarantee freedom of action to the dele- 
gates who do the talking, as well as to 
the people in their selection. “My sug- 
gestion was ignored last summer,” he 
said, “because at that time I lacked the 
military prestige to protect it from the 
attacks of selfish chieftains whose ad- 
vantage lay in other directions.” The 
Vice-Inspecting-General inferred that, if 
his plans did not miscarry, his military 
prestige would soon be sufficient to war- 
rant his undertaking the guardianship 
of his constitutional scheme. 

“But what about the inevitable oppo- 
sition from Manchuria?” I questioned. 
General Wu’s face took on a wistful 
look. “Everything I have been for,” he 
said, “Chang Tso-lin seems to have been 
against. Still,” his face brightened, 
“Manchuria is not vital to the life of 
China proper. If Chang Tso-lin must 
have his little kingdom, the Chinese 
Republic can for the time being do with- 
out the territory of the Three Eastern 
Provinces. And there is no reason why 
the Three Eastern Provinces should any 
longer dictate to us of China proper re- 
garding our political changes, or why 
our political aspirations should lie at 
the mercy of the Fengtien lord.” 

This policy clashed directly with the 
ambition of Chang Tso-lin, who, from 
his Manchurian seat, hoped to spread 
his dominion over the intramural prov- 
inces. 

Wu Pei-fu is a man of one idea—of 
one scheme. It is founded upon the one 
bit of American history which he has 
studied carefully. That idea is the re- 
drafting of the Constitution and the re- 
union of the nation through a national 
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Photograph of himself presented by General Wu 
GENERAL WU PEI-FU, CHINA’S GREATEST SOLDIER, WHO NEVERTHELESS BELIEVES 
IN “TALKING” RATHER THAN “FIGHTING” THE COUNTRY TOGETHER 
General Wu, aside from being a commander and strategist, is a scholar, philosopher, and 


poet. 


convention, such as that which sat at 
Philadelphia and created the American 
Nation in 1787. Wu Pei-fu is obsessed 
with the idea that a new national con- 
vention can produce as much improve- 
ment over the Nanking Provisional Con- 
stitution of 1911 as the Convention 
which created the United States and its 
constitution in 1787 produced over the 
Confederation of six years earlier. 

With this ambition for his country 
has undoubtedly become mixed a per- 
sonal ambition bred by conceptions in 
Wu’s imagination as to the part he him- 
self is to play in the new régime. 

What comprise his motives and 
whether or not they lead in the direc- 
tion of a constructive, or even definite, 
plan is of prime importance to the 
Chinese nation to-day, inasmuch as upon 
Wu now rests the burden of political 
action involving the territory south as 
well as north of the Yangtze. 

Although a sympathetic understand- 
ing exists between Sun Yat-sen’s mili- 
tary commander, General Chen Chung- 
ming, and Wu Pei-fu, it will be seen that 
for the time being the theories of Wu 
Pei-fu are in direct conflict with those 
of Dr. Sun. The Cantonese agitator’s 


But he is a poor politician 


fundamental doctrine is that the Chinese 
revolution has never been completed; 
that the overthrow of the men who are 
the heirs of the Manchu autocracy must, 
and can, be accomplished only by vio- 
lence. Wu Pei-fu’s position, on the 
other hand, is that violent methods can- 
not be decisive, and that the only hope 
is in a convocation of provincial leaders 
under the protection and, we might in- 
fer, spur of a benevolent military force. 

History seems to be with Sun Yat-sen. 
China’s frequent past periods of disrup- 
tion have been brought to their close not 
by talking but by the ruthless military 
conquest of one individual or faction. 
At least according to. the records. But, 
knowing Chinese traits, we are prone to 
suspect that there was much compromise 
and palaver mixed with the fighting. 

In comparing the present with past 
periods of disruption we find also many 
new elements affecting the situation. It 
has often been said that the foreign set- 
tlements and Legations, providing oases 
for political. refugees, are the greatest 
obstacle in the way of political stability. 
Foreign interests in China refuse to 
undergo the loss occasioned by pro- 
longed internecine strife. Again, there 
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Snap-shot by the author 


A CRACK GUARD OF WU PEI-FU’S TROOPS SEEING HIM OFF IN HIS FORD CAR 


The General is proud of his men and specially requested that this photograph of them 
be taken 


are no definite lines along which an 
issue can be fought out. Wu Pei-fu may 
just as truly claim to be the exponent of 
progressivism as Sun Yat-sen—yet the 
two may easily find themselves in armed 
conflict. As Wu Pei-fu sees it, there are 
too many chieftains and too many fac- 
tions to allow of “fighting the revolution 
out to its finish.” The only real issue 
upon which any chieftain or faction 
could push a pan-China campaign would 
be that of individual supremacy. And 
democracy in China, although still an 
infant in mind, is too strong in body to 
allow the career of the uncamouflaged 
conqueror to culminate. Yuan Shih-kai’s 
failure is conclusive evidence of this. 

Under such circumstances, Wu Pei-fu 
is justified in his statement that the 
prospect of fighting China into unity is 
not hopeful. His trustfulness in palaver 
may appear ingenuous, but let him be 
given credit for maintaining some de- 
gree of faith in his country’s political 
future. There are too many Chinese 
who, when they turn occasional atten- 
tion from private ambition to their na- 
tion’s predicament, are prone to shake 
their heads in utter helplessness, and, let 
it also be said, unhelpfulness. 

General Wu, although uttering no 
word which might be interpreted as 
treason against Peking, has shown a 
true conception of the inconsequence of 
Peking in the life of the people of the 
provinces. If his suggestions of last 
year remain unchanged, his constitu- 
tional assembly would invite the recog- 
nition of the present de facto Govern- 
ment at Peking, but would not be dis- 
couraged by refusal. It would take upon 
itself the liberty of reshaping the entire 
administration of the nation, from the 
Constitution to the seat of Government. 
All present arrangements and precedents 
would simply be swept aside. Wu 
realizes that he would require a tremen- 


Note.—In a future issue we 


dous military prestige to enforce the 
decisions of such a conference. If his 
own views and the decisions of the 
assembly should coincide, the results 
might be really democratic in trend. If 
the assembly could agree, as the writer 
fears, only under coercion from him, the 
resultant Government would be a camou- 
flaged military dictatorship. This is, 
indeed, the form of government which 
those familiar with inland China con- 
sider the most practical. That it would 
be far superior in progressivism and 
benevolence to the score of dictator- 
ships existing in China to-day is un- 
doubted. The danger is that it would 
contain within itself the seeds of re- 
disunion. 

Strangely enough, the national assem- 
bly has been a favorite idea of Dr. Sun. 
Some discouraging experiences have, 
however, inclined the pioneer of republi- 
can ideas to rely upon the imposition of 
new ideas through military force. Para- 
doxically, Wu Pei-fu, a man of purely 
military antecedents, concludes’ that 
nothing decisive can be accomplished by 
military force, and turns with hope to 
the Chinese aptitude for discussion and 
compromise. In the opinion of the 
writer, Wu’s hope comes to this: If a 
group of men who can dominate their 
respective provinces can be brought to- 
gether and protected in the course of 
their discussion from outside threat and 
in a measure from bribe, they should be 
able to determine the lines of some sort 
of interprovincial confederacy taking 
the place of a central government, and 
intrust to their powerful patron their 
execution and perpetuation. 

The first requisite of a unified and 
peaceful China under this scheme must 
be the absolute prohibition of interpro- 
vincial alliance outside of the confedera- 
tion and the abolition of nationally sup- 
ported provincial armies. Wu Pei-fu 


has set the precedent for the immediate 
squelching of interprovincial strife. 

The plan, following the precedent of 
the selection of provincial delegates, 
would allow a great deal of freedom 
within the provinces themselves. The 
important thing is to get a hold upon 
those factors which can dominate in 
their respective provinces, whether for 
the time being they be democratic or 
not. If the dominating factor in a par- 
ticular province be military, it must be 
accepted as the representative of that 
province in the confederation, being at 
the same time well curbed within the 
lines of its own province. When capi- 
talistic or democratic elements within 
the province become able to overawe the 
military, they should succeed to the 
national representation. The fact that 
military power is curbed within provin- 
cial lines will militate against its down- 
fall. There is hardly a Tuchun to-day 
who holds his position without the aid 
of outside-province troops. Again, a 
military chief dependent for revenues 
upon his own province will become 
gradually subservient to the powerful 
guilds and growing financial interests. 

General Wu realizes that he is work- 
ing against time—that outside nations 
whose industries demand China’s natu- 
ral resources will not indefinitely let 
China alone to work out her own salva- 
tion. 

“Is the idea of foreign intervention 
virile?” he asked. 

“It is dormant, but will not remain so 
if China continues to disappoint the 
world,” I replied. 

“Then we must hasten,” 
General concluded. 

That Wu Pei-fu will prove a positive 
factor in the establishment of stable and 
popular government in China is open to 
doubt. Although unquestionably the 
greatest soldier which his country has 
produced in modern times, he has little 
political and diplomatic ability. 

It is of course well-nigh impossible for 
a leader in China to do anything for his 
country, and this is one reason why sal- 
vation must come through a general 
leavening of the people rather than 
through leadership. The Chinese people, 
possibly in part as a result of some thou- 
sands of years of disappointing experi- 
ence, but more because of their intense 
individualism, do not want leadership. 
Nothing has been more evident in the 
past ten years of chaos in China than 
the tendency of the crowd to combine to 
lop off any head which gets itself above 
the others. Not only do the tactics of 
the rising figure’s political enemies force 
him into the traditional paths of 
Tuchunism, but the very attitude of the 
common people, who psychologically 
mistrust any lord of the ascendant and 
regard power as synonoymous with cor- 
ruptness, bears in the same direction. 
After all, the Tuchun is the product of 
his people. 
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shall print a brief sketch of Wu Pei-fu’s personality, by Upton Close 
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PLATINUM: ONE OF THE ~ NOBLEST OF METALS” 


BY RICHARD HOADLEY TINGLEY 


value. From the beginnings of 

history to the present time, with 
the exception of food, the glittering yel- 
low metal has been more sought after 
than any commodity in the entire cate- 
gory of human desire. Wars have been 
fought for its possession; innumerable 
lives have been lost in its pursuit; honor 
has been sacrificed for it; and the lure 
is still as compelling as in the days of 
Solomon, Pizarro, or Bret Harte. 

But platinum is worth more than five 
times as much as gold, although Solo- 
mon, Pizarro, and the California Forty- 
niners and Klondike-rushers knew it 
not. Indeed, nobody ‘knew it, for, its 
value was negligible until modern metal- 
lurgy and chemistry discovered its use- 
fulness in the arts, till the war demon- 
strated it to be indispensable in the 
manufacture of modern munitions, and 
until fashion set its stamp of approval 
on this metal in competition with gold 
as a perfect setting for precious stones. 

In the young days of the New World 
gold-crazed Spaniards, gold-crazed Portu- 
guese, Hollanders, and Englishmen em- 
barked on expedition after expedition in 
search of the “Golden One.” Their 
heroism and hardihood almost beggars 
description. Tradition had it that, deep 
in the Andean mountains, was the 
“Golden City”’—the seat of the opulent 
Peruvian Government of the Incas. 
Fantastic and romantic stories fanned 
the flame of the imaginative mind of the 
gold-crazed men who were ready and 
willing to believe anything of the in- 
credible gold hoard of the famous mythi- 
cal city—this El Dorado. 

Although the “Golden City” was never 
found, the Spaniards obtained much 
gold, and they found platinum also. Not 
knowing what else to do with the latter, 


>": centuries gold has stood for 
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PLATINUM NUGGET FOUND IN THE CHOCO DISTRICT, COLOMBIA 
Natural size of the nugget; one of the largest ever found on this side of the Atlantic. It 
weighs about one and three-quarter pounds and is worth at to-day’s prices about $1,890. 
A similar nugget weighing slightly more was stolen from the Panama-Pacific Exposition in 


1913, where it was on exhibition. 
and sold. 


It was never recovered and has probably been melted down 
The world’s largest platinum nugget was found in the Ural Mountains and is said 


to have weighed eighteen pounds 


they threw it away, calling it a nuisance. 
For centuries natives and aliens who 
have washed out the sands of the Atrato, 
the San Juan, and other Colombian and 
Peruvian rivers for gold have thrown 
back the platinum as worthless. They, 
too, called it a nuisance. 

The modern picture thrown‘upon the 
screen shows bands of explorers in the 
valleys and beds of the same rivers 
where once the Spaniards sought in vain 
for the source of all gold; but they are 
searching for platinum now, and the 
gold which is always found in connec- 
tion with its associate is of secondary 
consequence. Other remote parts of the 
earth also are being intensively searched 
for platinum—Alaska; the beds of the 

















Courtesy of South American Gold and Platinum Company 
A STEEL DREDGE OF 1,000,000 YARDS CAPACITY USED IN EXCAVATING SOIL FROM 
RIVER BEDS TO OBTAIN PLATINUM 


rivers flowing into the Pacific in Oregon 
and northern California; in Borneo, 
Sumatra, Java, Tasmania, New South 
Wales, and Canada. But the laborious 
placer pan-washing methods of olden 
days have been supplanted and the 
precious metal is now mined by big steel 
dredges with immense buckets that 
scoop up the bottoms of the rivers 
known to contain platinum—virgin plati- 
num nuggets that have been swept down 
from the “mother lode” that is “some- 
where” up in the mountains. Unlike the 
case of gold, however, no “mother lode” 
of platinum has yet been found and 
worked. 

What is it that started these big 
dredges at work digging up the bottoms 
of the Colombian and other rivers for 
platinum? It is this. The world’s sup- 
ply is threatened. Russia, up to the 
beginning of the war, furnished ninety- 
five per cent of it from deposits in the 
beds of the rivers flowing down from 
the Ural Mountains. The war and the 
anarchy which followed closed this 
source of supply. Colombia came next 
as a producer of platinum, and big specu- 
lation turned its attention to this pre- 
mier source. 

A short generation has seen platinum 
emerge from the neglected class of 
metals of lesser value into the lime-light 
of prominence. One of the two “noblest 
of metals” it is now called by Dr. George 
F. Kunz, of Tiffany’s, who is an au- 
thority on the subject. It has sup- 
planted its consort, gold, on the throne 
of popularity in some respects becausé 
of its high intrinsic value as a metal. 
Gold, however, for the mere reason of 
its being the money standard of the 
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Courtesy of the American Museuni of Natural History 
PREHISTORIC ORNAMENTS OF PLATINUM AND GOLD 


These were found in graves of the aboriginal Indian inhabitants of the island La Tolita, at 

the mouth of the Santiago River, Ecuador. In most cases a layer of platinum, cut to corre- 

spond with a similar one of gold, has been hammered onto the latter, so that one side of the 
ornament is of gold, the other side platinum 


world will continue to dispute the as- 
pirations of its new rival.and will do so 
successfully so long as gold and money 
are inseparably associated. 

A hundred years ago platinum was 
worth but half the present price of sil- 
ver. By the beginning of the present 
century the price had advanced by very 
slow degrees to $14 an ounce, and it is 
-within the last decade that it has 
reached the level of its associate, gold, 
in price—$20.67 an ounce. Since that 
time, however, its price advance has 
been spectacular, mounting as high as 
$170 an ounce during the war. At the 
present time it is worth about $115. 

The uses of platinum are innumerable. 
It is valuable in making sulphuric acid 
and is an essential in the manufacture 


of explosives—indeed, modern warfare 
would be impossible without a certain 
amount of this metal in making guns, 
nitrogen, pyrometers, and other war 
material. This is why Uncle Sam found 
it necessary to call upon his patriotic 
citizens during the war to turn in their 
platinum jewelry and other ornaments 
—a call to which enthusiastic response 
was made. Lightning-rod tips are made 
of platinum, and for the coloring of pot- 
tery and in the manufacture of certain 
photographic papers and for the pres- 
ervation of standards of measurements 
it is the only metal usable and reliable. 
In the archives of France there is a care- 
fully guarded standard meter preserved 
in a bar of platinum. A meter is just 
one-ten-millionth part of the earth’s 
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quadrant measured at the equator, and 
its determination was made with the 
greatest of care by Don Antonio de 
Ulloa in Ecuador early in the eighteenth 
century. The meter, according to this 
standard, is that universally adopted. 
It matters not, so the story goes, that 
it has long since been found out that 
Sefior de Ulloa made a mistake in his 
calculations—his meter stands, just the 
same. 

Platinum may be made into the hard- 
est or the most ductile of metals. Com- 
bined with ten or twenty per cent of 
iridium it is the hardest. It is said that 
one cubic inch of platinum can be drawn 
to such fineness that a single web of the 
wire would extend twice around the 
earth! Platinum is one of the heaviest 
things in nature, being passed only by 
iridium, with which that metal is al- 
ways associated, and by tungsten and 
molybdenum. Associated with platinum 
are nearly always found palladium, 
rhodium, and ruthenium, all precious 
metals, although the volume of platinum 
always predominates. 

Platinum jewelry began to make its 
appearance about twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, when it was discovered that 
the color and luster of a diamond were 
materially improved when set in this 
white metal. As such settings grew in 
popular favor and as jewelers and re- 
finers learned the art of handling plati- 
num and of hardening it by an alloy of 
iridium, its use began to spread into the 
broader field of jewelry of all kinds and 
designs and into the manufacture of 
small ornaments and trinkets. 

Platinum jewelry carries on its face 
a guaranty of genuineness and that it 
has been hand-wrought in that it cannot 
readily be cast, like gold. This gives it 
a mark of distinction, and there is no 
known metal which imparts the appear- 
ance of quality as well as platinum. It 
carries the stamp of “class” on its face. 
Platinum jewelry will retain its chaste 
and virgin look indefinitely and it does 
not oxidize or discolor, like gold, which 
will tarnish in time. With the proper 
admixture of iridium platinum forms a 
metal of such intense hardness and 
toughness that gossamer webs, scarcely 
visible to the naked eye, can be drawn 
from it and subjected to rough usage 
without serious injury. For this reason 
the most intricate designs may be car- 
ried out in jewelry by the use of an 
astonishingly small amount of platinum, 
which fact largely overcomes its high 
cost per weight. 

The statement has frequently been 
made that the use of platinum in jew- 
elry is a fad—a fad because it is high 
in price—and it has been pointed out 
that so long as it was cheap the beau 
monde had little use for it. This state- 
ment is vehemently denied by most 
jewelers. Almost with one voice they 
declare that the platinum fashion is 
here on its merits and not because the 
metal is rare or expensive, strongly as- 
serting that it will stay and increase in 
popularity. One jeweler was heard to 
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say when discussing the relative merits 
of the two “noble” metals: “Recall the 
parade of nurses in their spotless white 
gowns and hats as they marched down 
Fifth Avenue when the war was on; 
then visualize, if you can, the effect had 
all these women been gowned and hatted 
in yellow, and you will have the differ- 
ence between platinum and gold.” 

Among other uses to which platinum 
has been put in the past, it has served 
as a basis for money.. It has also figured 
conspicuously as a base for counterfeit 
gold coins of various denominations and 
values in many lands. This was at 
times when the price was kelow that of 
the yellow metal. Some of these coun- 
terfeit coins are still extant in museums. 
A hundred years ago rubles of platinum 
were coined and circulated in Russia, 
but when the intrinsic worth of the 
metal in the ruble became more valuable 
than the face value of the coin itself 
these pieces were gradually retired to 
the melting-pot. 

In view of the varied uses to which 
platinum now lends itself, it is to be 
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wondered at that the chemists and 
metallurgists of Europe were so slow in 
appreciating its value, for it was not 
until the eighteenth century that it 
seems to have attracted any attention. 
This was when de Ulloa visited what is 
now Colombia. Ages ago, so the 
archeologists tell us, the aborigines of 
South America—the Incas and their 
predecessors—worked the metal into or- 
naments for their priests and kings. In 
the Museum of Natural History in New 
York there is a collection of platinum 
jewels and ornaments taken from tombs 
in Ecuador supposed to be not less than 
two thousand years old. But the art of 
working the metal was lost and not re- 
discovered till three hundred years after 
Pizarro’s time, and another hundred 
years elapsed before it was recognized 
as having unusual qualities, and not 
until the World War descended upon us 
did scientists become fully acquainted 
with it. 

What is the future of this remarkable 
metal? Nobody has any exact knowl- 
edge of what is going on inside the do- 
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main of Lenine and Trotsky. There 
may, and there may not, be large quanti- 
ties of platinum stored in that country 
awaiting a favorable opportunity to 
strengthen its position with the outside 
world by using it as a trading base; in- 
deed, it has been recently stated on a 
semblance of authority that Soviet Rus 
sia is about to begin again the coinage 
of platinum rubles and to adopt that 
metal as its money standard. The 
fact remains, however, that the world 
produces to-day but about twenty per 
cent of the platinum of pre-war times, 
and it is pointed out that under the best 
of conditions Russia cannot again enter 
the field in a large way for several years 
—indeed, it was well known even before 
the war that the existing Ural deposits 
were becoming depleted. 

So long as fashion demands platinum 
and until some adequate substitute is 
discovered for its use in the arts a sup- 
ply must be found “somewhere,” and the 
situation clearly points to Colombia— 
known before the war to be the second 
largest producer, now the largest. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE VALLEY 


objective of Columbus and the 
early explorers in their search for 
a westward passage to the Orient. 

The Portuguese navigator Antonio 
Galvao in 1550, in the belief that ne 
channelway existed between the Atlantic 
and Pacific, recommended that an isth- 
mian canal be built—the precursor of 
the present Panama Canal. 

Hernando de Soto in 1541, or possibly 
de Pineda in 1519, discovered the Mis- 
sissippi; Jacques Cartier in 1534 discov- 
ered the St. Lawrence, and reported to 
his master, Francis I, “It is the greatest 
river that ever has been.” 

These two great rivers have their 
sources close to each other near the 
head of Lake Superior. The Mississippi 
flows southward through the Great Plains 
and empties into the Gulf of Mexico; 
the St. Lawrence, the broadest and 
deepest river on the continent, flows 
from its source by way of the Great 
Lakes, down the valley of the St. Law- 
rence in a volume of a quarter million 
cubic feet each second, to the northern 
Atlantic, a distance of more than two 
thousand miles. 

The, Rocky Mountains to the west, the 
Laurentians to the north, and the Appa- 
lachian ranges from Alabama curving 
north and eastward to Nova Scotia, form 
the sides of a great trough whieh runs 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence by way of the Great Plains, 
the Great Lakes, and the St. Lawrence 
Valley. 

Robert Cavelier de La Salle, in quest 
of a passage to China in 1669, voyaged 
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180 miles from Montreal up the St. 
Lawrence to Lake Ontario, thence across 
the lakes to the foot of Lake Michigan, 
and southward by the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi to the Gulf of Mexico, thus estab- 
lishing the connection between the dis- 
coveries of De Soto in the South with 
the discoveries of Pére Marquette, Joliet, 
des Groseilliers, Radisson, and the other 
explorers in the North, whose names are 
still preserved in the nomenclature of 
the localities and waters about the Great 
Lakes. . 

The discovery and establishment of 
water routes from the ocean by way of 
the Mississippi and by the St. Lawrence 
with the-rieh midland areas about the 
Great Lakes brought with them a recog- 
nition that the potential natural wealth 
of the vast territory tributary to the 
lakes: was far greater and more real 
than the fabled riches of El Dorado or 
the Great Khan. Trading posts were 
established at the site of Duluth in 1678 
by the Sieur de Luht, at the site of De- 
troit in 1701 by Cadillac, and throughout 
the region of the lakes and St. Lawrence 
by the contemporaries and successors of 
these pioneers. 

To-day these regions are productive of 
greater wealth from manufactures, 
mines, and agriculture than any other 
region in the world. 

The Panama Canal provides passage- 
way to the East for vessels of the largest 
type, but the vastly greater trade and 
commerce of the tributary areas of the 
lakes still remains landlocked to vessels 
of a size that could profitably engage in 
ocean carriage. The tonnage passing 


through the Panama Canal is not one- 
tenth of the volume of tonnage passing 
in and out of the ports of the lakes and 
the St. Lawrence. 

Of the white population of this hemi- 
sphere more than one-half inhabit New 
England and the States and provinces 
that border on or are tributary to the 
Great Lakes or the St. Lawrence Valley. 
Two-thirds of the railway tonnage of 
North America is carried in this region. 
Iron, coal, and grain are the essential 
elements of the material predominance 
of a nation; eighty-five per cent of the 
iron, seventy per cent of the coal re- 
serve, and seventy-five per cent of the 
grain are of the resources of this region, 
and copper, zinc, lead, timber, pork, and 
wool are of its main products. 

The manufactures and distribution of 
the products of the United States have 
resulted in a commerce that excels the 
total international commerce of the rest 
of the world. The industries produced 
$63,000,000,000 of wealth in 1920, three 
times that of 1910 and five times that of 
1900. The Nation’s business has outrun 
its transportation facilities; the trans- 
port of an ever-increasing volume of 
products must be provided for if develop- 
ment is to continue. 

Transportation is a link in the chain 
of costs from producer to consumer. It 
is an economic maxim that “The total 
cost is the cost of production plus the 
cost of transportation.” 

Judge Gary stated, in commenting on 
the business of United States Steel for 
1921: “Railroad transportation, on the 
basis of existing .rate conditions, aver- 
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THE WATER-FRONT AT MONTREAL—“THERE WAS A GREATER VOLUME OF GRAIN SHIPPED OUT OF MONTREAL LAST 
SEASON THAN THE COMBINED GRAIN SHIPMENTS OUT OF ALL OTHER ATLANTIC PORTS” 


ages, in the case of subsidiary com- 
panies, forty per cent of the cost of pro- 
ducing steel.” If the average cost of 
transport on the Nation’s business of 
$63,000,000,000 in 1920 was forty per cent, 
the consumer would have paid more 
than $25,000,000,000 for transportation. 

The commerce tributary to the lakes, 
under existing conditions, is under the 
economic handicap of long hauls and 
great transportation costs when compet- 
ing for foreign or seaboard trade. The 
geographical situation of the lakes in 
the midland of the continent, the great 
extent of shoreline adapted to ports of 
accumulation for the vast agricultural 
and industrial production, and the depth 
of water in the lakes are a combination 
of natural conditions conformable to the 
most efficient employment of large 
freight vessels, the most economical 
known means of transportation. The 
greatest economies can be realized in 
navigation on through freights—that is, 
where bulk is not broken from the port 
of loading to destination. 

These conditions cannot be realized in 
the commerce of the Great Lakes until 
the deep-water .way, the New Welland 
Canal, now being constructed by the 
Canadian Government between the up- 
per lakes and Lake Ontario, is com- 
pleted and the deep-water way down the 
St. Lawrence River to the Atlantic is 
developed. This development in its 
simplest form consists in the deepening 
and widening of the six canals of the 
present St. Lawrence system. These 
canals are from one to fourteen miles in 
length; their combined length is less 
than forty-five miles. 

The cost of ocean freights averages 
one-tenth of the cost of rail freights, or 
in the approximate proportion of one 
mill to one cent per ton mile. 

The augmentation in the cost of trans- 
port where bulk is broken and cargo 
transferred between terminals is em- 
phasized in the shipment of wheat from 
the lakes by way of the New York State 
Barge Canal to New York en route to 


Liverpool; the figures are approximate 
percentages of the cost from Duluth to 
Liverpool: 


Distance, Cost, 

iles. er cent. 
Duluth to Buffalo 1... 1,000 18 
Buffalo to New York *...... 496 47 
New York to Liverpool....3,107 35 
4,603 100 


1In elevator. 2On barges. 


It is estimated that half of the cost and 
about half of the time will be saved in 
shipping directly down the St. Lawrence 
to destination. The distance from the 
foot of lake navigation to Liverpool via 
the Barge Canal is 3,600 miles, by way 
of the St. Lawrence it is about 3,100 
miles, or 500 miles less, or about the 
length of the canal system between New 
York and Buffalo. 

In addition to the New York State 
Barge Canal there is the Canadian canal 
system down the St. Lawrence to Mon- 
treal. The State Barge Canal is de- 
signed for twelve feet navigation; there 
is but ten feet available. The cost of 
this system was $200,000,000. The Cana- 
dian system is fourteen feet deep in the 
75 miles of canalization between Lake 
Erie and Montreal; the river reaches be- 
tween the canals would average thirty 
feet in depth. The distance from the 
present foot of lake navigation to Mon- 
treal is 400 miles; with the opening of 
the New Welland Canal this distance 
will be reduced to 110 miles. 

By reason of the shorter and cheaper 
haul down the St. Lawrence there was 
a greater volume of grain shipped out of 
Montreal last season than the combined 
grain shipments out of all other Atlantic 
ports. 

The locks of the New Welland Canal, 
now being constructed and well ad- 
vanced towards completion, are seven 
in number and capable of locking ves- 
sels of very much greater capacity than 
the present lake vessels of 15,000 tons 
over the difference of elevation of 3390 
feet between Lake Erie and Lake On- 
tario at Niagara Falls. When this canal 





becomes operative, there will remain but 
110 miles separating the deep-water 
navigation of the lakes from ocean 
navigation at Montreal. Within this 
distance there remains to be enlarged 
and deepened from fourteen feet to 
thirty feet but 45 miles of canal, a sim- 
ple and straightforward process along 
lines familiar to engineers on the St. 
Lawrence for more than one generation. 
This undertaking, in its engineering fea- 
tures and in the volume of excavation, 
when compared to that of Panama, is a 
minor project. The average width of 
the Panama Canal is three times as 
great, and some of the cuts, as in exca- 
vating through the continental divide at 
Culebra, are more than 300 feet deep. 

New York is about one thousand miles 
south of Central Europe, our main for- 
eign market. The St. Lawrence River 
and Gulf are in the direction of the 
shortest possible sea lane to Central 
Europe. 

The average rate of travel of an ocean 
or lake freighter is 250 miles a day. 
The average travel of a freight car is 
30 miles a day. The average cost of 
ocean freights is but one-tenth of the 
charge for rail haul. The rates of 
freighting the bulk cargoes, for which 
lake vessels are especially designed, are 
less than seventy per cent of the cost 
of ocean carriage. 

In modern water carriage size means 
cheapness, the transport of a given 
weight of cargo in a single vessel being 
cheaper than in two vessels of half the 
size. The concentration of carrying 
power affects economies in officers and 
crews, their wages, provisions, and ac- 
commodation space, and size makes for 
economy in ship-building. If two steam- 
ers-of 2,500 tons each were to cost for 
both, say, $500,000, one vessel of 6,000 
tons could be built for that price, and 
for double of the cost of a 6,000-ton ves- 
sel a 14,000-ton to 15,000-ton vessel could 
be built. 

It is the navigable depths of channels 
that is the controlling factor in the em- 
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ployment of the most economical and 
efficient vessels. 

The market will always select the 
cheapest route for trade; the ports them- 
selves are but the points of collection 
and distribution of the markets or indus- 
trial centers, and their position is deter- 
mined by this economic relation.’ 

There are but two States having ports 
on the lakes and on the Atlantic: New 
York, though not a great producer of 
raw materials, is the greatest manufac- 
turing State in the Union; and Pennsyl- 
vania, the second in volume of manufac- 
tures, whose main industry is the 
conversion of the iron ore of Lake 
Superior into steel, made commercially 
practicable by the economies of water 
carriage. Montreal is the head of ocean 
navigation on the St. Lawrence and is 
the Canadian metropolis. 

New York is the greatest port in 
America, and is the port of distribution 
for more than half of the sea-borne com- 
merce of the United States; Montreal is 
the second port in America. These two 
ports are the main points for the collec- 
tion and distribution abroad of the 
products from the region of the Great 
Lakes. 

In the fall of 1919 the Canadian Gov- 
ernment accepted the invitation of the 
United States Government to undertake 
a joint investigation of the improve- 
ment of the St. Lawrence River with a 
view to the development of a channel 
way that would afford through passage- 
way for ocean-going vessels from the 
Atlantie to the Great Lakes. An inter- 
national joint commission was formed 
and engineers appointed to investigate 
and to formulate plans and estimate the 
cost of an international development of 
the St. Lawrence. The plans and esti- 
mates have been made. 

Two hundred and seventy million dol- 
lars is the estimated cost of a thirty-foot 
channel way from Lake Ontario to ocean 
navigation at Montreal, a distance of 182 
miles, and the development of 1,500,000 
hydroelectric horse-power at the Longue 
Saulte Rapids. 

From the head of the Galops, the first 
rapid on the St. Lawrence, to Montreal 
is about 110 miles; the proposed works 
are virtually all within this distance. 

The general scheme is, starting from 
Montreal and going up the river, to 
deepen the present Lachine Canal with 
some variation from the present line. 
This canal is 84% miles long and passes 
the forty-five feet of drop in the Lachine 
Rapids. ; 

From the head of these rapids Lake 
St. Louis runs eighteen miles to the en- 
trance of the Soulanges Canal. This 
canal passes in the fourteen miles of 
its length the Cascades, Cedars, Split 
Rock, and Coteau Rapids; the difference 
in elevation over this series of rapids is 
84 feet, and it has the greatest potential 
horse-power on the river. It is proposed 
to build an entirely new canal past these 
rapids. 


1The foregoing data on shipping are from the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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CONSTRUCTION WORK ON THE NEW WELLAND CANAL 


Lake St. Francis runs from the head 
of these rapids to the foot of the Corn- 
wall Canal, a distance of 30 miles. 

The Cornwall Canal is 11 miles long 
and passes the 48 feet of drop in the 
Longue Saulte. It is proposed to develop 
about 1,500,000 horse-power through the 
construction of great dams at and above 
these rapids. These dams will back the 
water of the river up for about twenty 
miles to the Rapide Plat, where it is pro- 
posed to build another series of great 
dams, to back the river up above it to 
about the level of Lake Ontario, and to 
serve as regulating works to govern the 
level of that lake. 

The impression in the public mind is 
that this international power and navi- 
gation development will flood out ali.the 
rapids of the river and leave’ great 
placid pools between the dams. , This is 
far from the conditions that will obtain. 

The main rapids of the St. Lawrence 
are the Lachine, the Coteau-Cascade 
series, and the Longue Saulte; the pro- 
posed development will not lessen the 
turbulence of these rapids or shorten 
the length of canals required, about 34 
miles, to. carry navigation past these 
rapids. The effect will be to drown out 
the two minor rapids, the Rapide Plat 
and the Galops, and the canals around 
them and to develop 1,500,000 horse- 
power. 

If the present canals were deepened 
to 30 feet and no dams built or power 
developed, the cost would probably be 
less than half of that of the more 
elaborate scheme with its great struc- 
tures and the great cost of their installa- 
tion. 

The urgent need is a means of trans- 
porting the great volume of Western 
products to the markets of the world and 
the substitution of the economies of 
water carriage for the tenfold cost of 
transportation by rail. 

The development of water power is 
not an urgent need in Canada. There is 
more water power available on the St. 
Lawrence, the Ottawa, and from the run- 
off of the Laurentians than there are 


industries to use it; the population is 
less than ten per cent of the population 
of the United States. 

In connection with the negotiation 
relative to a treaty governing the inter- 
national aspect of the proposed deep- 
water way and power development, the 
Canadian Government, in response to a 
communication from the Secretary of 
State, replied: “It would not appear to 
be expedient to deal with the matter at 
the present time.” 

The proponents of the project state 
that the present high cost of transporta- 
tion of Western products is an avoidable 
and unnecessary tax and bounty exacted 
from the producer. 

The opponents of the project state that 
the whole scheme is chimerical and im- 
practicable éy reason of the short season 
of navigation, ice in the Gulf, and fog, 
and that the cost will run. into prohibi- 
tive figures; and they also put forward 
other deep-water way projects that will 
maintain commerce in its present chan- 
nels. 

The climatic conditions obtaining on 
the lower St. Lawrence are not more 
severe than the conditions about Lake 
Superior, where over 100,000,000 tons are 
passed through the Saulte Ste. Marie 
Canal each season; when the St. Law 
rence deep-water way is developed, there 
will not be a more restricted or difficult 
section for navigation on the route than 
the present passageway between Lake 
Superior and Lake Huron. Any climatic 
restrictions that would apply to the pro- 
posed deep-water way apply with equal 
force to the present conditions on the 
lakes and to the barge canals and to the 
port of Montreal—the second port in 
America in volume of tonnage. 

It is to be expected that those ports 
or States whose present commerce and 
trade may be deranged or diverted by 
the proposed trade route will be strenu- 
ously opposed to the project, and the 
seemingly great economic advantages 
that will accrue to the country as a 
whole should be weighed against these 
disadvantages. . 
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CHRYSOSTUM, 
GREEK 
ORTHODOX 
METROPOLITAN 
AT SMYRNA, 
REPORTED 
MURDERED 
BY THE 
TURKS 


The picture shows the 
Metropolitan on a re- 
cent visit to the 
American Y. M. C. A. 
Camp for Boys, near 
Smyrna. The figure 
at the right is that 
of Edward M. Fisher, 
of Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, physical direc- 
tor of the Smyrna 
Y. M. C. A, 




















Y. M. C. A. Photo, 


The photograph shows the camp during the summer of 1922 


CAMP PHOCRA, AMERICAN Y. M. C. A. CAMP NEAR SMYRNA 
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ECAUSE most men preter plain sox of silk or of mer- 
cerized lisle for ordinary wear we have developed 
“Onyx” sox in these materials to {ive the maximum of 
style and service. Next time you buy half hose ask your 
haberdasher to show you our long-wearing, “Onyx” sock 


No: 3925." 


Emery & Beers Company, Inc. Wholesale Distributors New York 





FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 








The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to THz OUTLOOK FinanctaL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 








THE BUSINESS OF A BANK 


States attended the forty-eighth annual convention of the 

American Bankers Association, October 2-6, in New York 
City. Bankers are extremely valuable people in this day and 
age, and in any scheme of finance banks are first and funda- 
mental. The greatest world problems of the present time are 
to a large extent banking problems, and it is the bankers who 
must find the solution. Modern business absolutely could not 
exist without banks; they provide currency and they supply 
capital, and trade and industry are dependent upon both of these 


~ EVEN thousand bankers from all sections of the United 


things. Business is really the collection and distribution of 
money, and a bank, loosely defined, is an agency for this pur- 
pose. 

From the point of view of the investor a bank is as important 
as in the case of the seeker after capital. The very first thing 
an investor should learn is how to make use of a bank, for 
without this knowledge he will never get far. And while banks 
are not philanthropic institutions, every progressive bank will 
go out of its way to assist its customers, for its prosperity and 
success are inextricably interwoven with the prosperity and 
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rity ? 
for non-callable issues ? 


holdings ? 


A Review of Your 
Investment Holdings 


ONSTANT review of your investments may be 
necessary not only to guard against loss, but to take 
advantage of opportunities for profitable sale or exchange. 
Have you considered the following matters in connec- 
tion with your present holdings: 


Are any of your bonds callable before matu- 


If so, should they be sold or exchanged 


Would it be advisable for you to increase the 
proportion of tax-exempt bonds in your 


Are your bond holdings properly diversified ? 


We can assist you in answering such questions as these. If 
you will send usa list of your present holdings, we shall be 
pleased to give you our suggestions and recommendations. 





OTHER OFFICES: BETHLEHEM, PA. 
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success of the community it serves. A 
bank’s willingness to help may be in its 
own interests primarily, but, whatever 
the motive, this help benefits the cus- 
tomer just the same. And the services 
a bank can render are manifold. 

First of all, a bank is the safest de- 
pository for money, for cash in the form 
of bills and currency. A _ bank’s safe- 
deposit vault is a larger and stronger 
place for cash than anything the ordi- 
nary individual can afford to maintain: 
This is protection against fire as well as 
against robbery, and how many times 
are bank burglaries successful as com- 
pared with those in private residences 
or offices? No doubt there still exist 
some people who keep money in stock- 
ings, old teapots, or tucked away in 
bureau drawers, but these people are 
running big risks which might be almost 
entirely eliminated if they would avail 
themselves of the facilities offered free 
of charge by banks. 

When money is placed in a bank, the 
depositor is thereupon entitled to draw 
against his account by means of checks. 
Payment by check is of inestimable 
benefit to the depositor, for it does away 
with the expense and inconvenience of 
paying by cash, and avoids the risks of 
loss or theft which are always present 
when cash is carried on the person or 
kept in the house. A bank makes no 
charge for this service, and, further, a 
bank almost always allows a depositor 
interest on his checking account, the 
usual condition being that he keep a 
minimum balance—that is, not allow 
the amount of money he has on deposit 
to fall below a certain agreed amount. 

A depositor may also call upon his 
bank to collect checks for him that are 
drawn on other banks, and usually no 
charge is made for this service, which is 
a real one. For instance, if John Doe 
presents a check at his bank in New 
York drawn to his order by Richard Roe 
on a Chicago bank, the New York bank 
will collect the money from the bank in 
Chicago and credit it to Mr. Doe’s ac- 
count. This is another service of great 
convenience to the depositor, and, like 
many of the other services rendered by 
banks, has become so commonplace that 
it is taken pretty much for granted and 
its full worth not always appreciated. 

If a man has a sum of money he 
knows he will not need for several 
months, he can arrange with his bank 
to deposit the money there; the bank 
will give him an instrument known as 
a Certificate of Deposit and agree to pay 
him a certain percentage for the use of 
his money for the duration of the time 
fixed upon. This is a very simple 
method of making a short-term invest- 
ment, and, although the rate of interest 
paid is customarily low, it is far better 
to keep money working all the time, 
even if the return is low, than to let it 
be idle. 

It is easier for a man to obtain a loan 
at a bank if he has an account there 
than is the case otherwise. A bank 
usually considers itself under certain 
obligations to its depositors, not only in 
the matter of making loans, but so far 
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NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 49 YEARS 





7 % 


Not Much Longer 


When 8% was the prevailing rate of 
interest on First Mortgages in the 
National Capital, we sold our First 
Mortgage Investments to yield 8%. 


During the year 1922 the prevailing 
rate has been 7%, which we will con- 
tinue to offer only so long as we 
can obtain it for our investors with 
unquestioned safety. 


Investments made before a lower 
rate goes into effect will receive 7% 
for two years to ten years, depending 
upon the maturity desired. Pay- 
ment may be extended over a period 
of 10 months. 


$50, $100, $500, $1,000 


Write for Booklet N-7 


The F.H.SMITH COMPANY 


Founded 1873 
WASHINGTON. D.C, 
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Tue Gem Expert sees flaws which an unpracticed eye worn 4 
detects. His appraisals are accepted because he has special- 
ized on the comparative values of precious stones. His 
experienced judgment rightly carries weight. 


Weighing Values— 


for the Investor 


AS the gem expert appraises pre- 

cious stones, the bond expert 
weighs and judges bonds. You cannot 
expect to arrive at sound conclusions 


single-handed. 


The Nationa 1 ompany’s com- 

The Nat ig ty Company 

plete investment organization in 50 

leading cities, and its years of special- 
g ) y p 

ized experience, are at your service. 


The security back of every bond we 
offer has been caretully weighed and 
judged by our officers. We would 
welcome an opportunity to help you 
select bonds for the investment of 
_your funds. 


fijift 
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The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 

as terms are concerned. If a man isa 
stranger, a bank naturally requires 
security for any loan it may make him— 
stocks, bonds, mortgages, or other tangi- 
ble property. In the case of a depositor, 
however, the bank is familiar with his 
affairs, knows his financial standing, 
and very possibly will consider his note 
ample security. In times of financial 
stress the loaning function of a bank 
is of most value to a depositor, for at 
such times banks will not customarily 
accommodate any one other than their 
own depositors. And often a ready 
loan may mean the difference between 
bankruptcy and solvency. 

Bank deposits are repayable upon de- 
mand. That is to say, a depositor may 
withdraw the full amount of his deposit 
whenever he desires, and he may do this 
either by means of a check to his own 
order or to the order of whomsoever he 
may desire. It naturally follows from 
this that any part of his account may 
also be withdrawn upon demand. In 
other words, he may draw against his 
account in any amount or amounts up to 
the total sum deposited, and unless the 
bank pays these sums it lays itself open 
to a suit for damages. 

In the modern business world the 
emphasis is continually upon short cuts 
and simplification. The practice of send- 
ing receipted bills is growing in dis- 
favor, and here a checking account is 
very handy. A check sent in payment 
of a bill must be indorsed—that is, 
signed—on its back by the person or 
firm to whom it is made payable, so that 
when the check is returned from the 
bank it is itself a valid receipt. Fur- 
ther, the person who draws the check 
may make a note on its face of the item 
being paid, and when this is done the 
check is a complete record of the trans- 
action. 

Bond coupons may be deposited in 
your bank and the bank will collect 
them for you and place the proceeds to 
the credit of your account. Many banks 
sell steamship tickets these days; trav- 
elers’ checks may be obtained at banks; 
banks will give advice and help on the 
income tax; they will act as brokers for 
the purchase and sale of securities. 
Many banks have trust departments for 
the administration and handling of es- 
tates. In fine, their business is so va- 
ried that in one short article it is im- 
possible to do more than sketch the 
vague outlines. 

For our purpose, however, perhaps the 














Organizing a Company? 


Save expenses and taxes by organizing on 
the popular, COMMON LA lan under a 
pure DECLARATION OF TRUST. Any- 
one, anywhere, can fill in DEMAREE 
STANDARD FORMS, issue shares and 
begin doing business at once. Insist upon 
DEMAREE FORMS, the original, nation- 
ally-accepted forms, approved and used by 
well known attorneys. Send for large, free 
pamphlet (D-19) containing much informa- 
tion that you will need. C.S. DEMAREE, 
Legal lank Printer, 708 Walnut, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
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most important business of a bank is 
the service it can render investors. It is 
the duty of a banker to keep informed 
on this subject, and his knowledge and 
experience are always at the disposal of 
his depositors. A bank will not only 
buy and sell securities for you, but it 
will obtain information about invest- 
ments, about the standing and reliability 
of brokers and investment concerns, and 
about business concerns as well. If you 
live in Richmond and want to find out 
about a firm in Cleveland, your bank 
will write to a bank in Cleveland and 
obtain the information you want. Banks 
are conducted so as to render service, 
and a man is foolish who does not avai! 
himself of its facilities. Never hesitate 
to appeal to your banker for help and 
advice on all matters pertaining to in- 
vestments. Remember, that is the busi- 
ness of a bank. 


YOU CAN MAKE IT SIMPLE 


BY THOMAS L. MASSON 


NE of the most constant illusions 
QO among all classes of men is that 
the so-called “deep” subjects are unin- 
teresting and hard to understand. 
They have been made deadly dull by a 
whole succession of writers who, in 
order to make themselves important, 
have used a whole lot of big words to 
obscure their meaning. They are hard 
to understand only because we make 
them so. Another error is that children 
cannot be made to understand them. 
When I was a boy of fourteen, playing 
baseball, I used to talk constantly with 
a group of boys of my own age about 
God and infinity, and the conclusions we 
arrived at then were about the same as 
I hold now. 

At the present moment there is a 
great deal of agitation going on all over 
the world, especially among the so-called 
thinkers. Bernard Shaw, in England, 
said only the other day, “The world is 
going to the devil.” Anatole France, 
perhaps the most illustrious figure in 
France, declared that “civilization is 
dying.” The biologists tell us that the 
highest types of people are dying out, 
giving place to the lowest types. The 
spiritualists are tremendously agitated, 
and declare that we are in the midst of 
a great spiritual revolution. Dean Inge, 
of London, thinks that we’ are in a 
pretty bad way, and his nickname of 
“the gloomy dean” does not mitigate the 
force of his criticism of mankind. The 
churches are a good deal upset. Labor 
troubles are rampant. Most people are 
thought to be very indifferent, and the 
standard of intelligence is said to be 
rapidly falling. What does all this 
mean? 

Now there are a few men—you can 
count them on the fingers of one hand 
as a rule—in every age who are able to 
define what is the matter with that par- 
ticular age. They don’t show up until 
long afterwards; then posterity—their 
posterity—looks back on them and 
knows them to be wise men. None of 
us knows now who are the really wise 


men of this age; many of the critics 
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W. L.DOUGLAS 


$5 $6 $7 &§8 SHOES 


are actually demanded year after year by 
more people than any other shoe in the world 


BECAUSE: For style, material and workmanship 


they are unequaled. 


Protection against unreasonable profits is guaranteed 


by the price stamped on every pair. 


Years of satisfactory service have given them confi- 
dence in the shoes and in the protection afforded by the 


W. L. Douglas Trade Mark. 


W. L. DOUGLAS 8»°¢s are put into all of our 110 stores at Sa 
: factory cost. We do not make one cent of Boys Shoes *4,00 & $4.50 
profit until the shoes are sold to you. It is worth dollars for oys Shoes "*. 
you to remember that when you buy shoes at our stores 
YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 


where you live, shoe dealers can supply you with 





- L. Douglas shoes. 










shoes 


They cost no more in | for the highest standard 
San Francisco than they do in New England. 

our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes 
COMPARE with any $10.00 or $12.00 


FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN 








W. L. Douglas name 
and portrait ts the best 
known shoe Trade Mark 
in the world. It stands 


of quality at the lowest 
possible cost. The name 
and price ts plainly 
stamped on the sole. 











ie. 
Wot for salo In your voiay, seed for free estslng. Ay 


TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer in your town handles W. L. 


Douglas Shoes, write today for exclusive rights to handle this Ww. 22 _ ‘las Bhoe Co, 
quick selling, quick turn-over line. 167 Spark St. Brockton, Mass. 
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ARE YOU AN 


INVESTOR? | 


rere. 3 the past year the Financial Editor of The Outlook has helped hundreds of 


Outloo 


readers to solve intelligently their particular investment problems. Perhaps 


you are contemplating a egy ae of your present holdings or have fresh funds to 


invest. In either case we shal 


be glad to give you specific information on any 


securities in which you may be interested. A nominal charge of one dollar per 
inquiry will be made for this special service. 


_ THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 























declare that there aren’t any—except 
themselves. 

Nevertheless, out of all this apparent 
chaos of thought and typography it is 
not so very difficult to sum up the whole 
matter and put it in a few simple words. 
After that has been done as a basis, one 
can go on and think out the rest if he 
chooses—until he comes to a full stop— 
as he always will. That is in the nature 
of things. 

To begin with, let us say that philos- 
ophy is the science of boiling everything 
we know down to the point where we 
can tell where we get off; that is, we 
know what’s what and what isn’t what. 

Your consciousness is all you have to 
go by. Eliminate that, and there isn’t 
anything left. It is therefore with your 
consciousness that you must deal. 

Now there are two parts to our con- 
sciousness; that is to say, there are two 
ways in which we come to know things. 
One is through the visible, and the other 
through the invisible. The visible world 
about us appears to be in the utmost dis- 
order. We go into a forest and the 
trees, dead and dying, are lying any 
which way, and as we go about every- 
thing is piled up and being carted 
away; if there are regular masses, like 
cities, etc., they are changing all the 
time. So much for the outside. But 
the scientists tell us ; 
sifted all this mas 
the electron, and t# 
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posed of electrons, which have a speed 
of 186,000 miles a second. It is the 
various combinations of electrons that 
compose all matter—some say ll 
thought. 

So that underneath this visible world, 
as we see it or think we see it, there is 
an absolute law. It is all founded on 
mathematics; nothing can happen that 
isn’t based on material law. The sun 
rises and sets, the planets and the elec- 
trons both revolve, according to this 
law. 

So much for the visible world. Now 
when it comes to the invisible world, 
the same thing is true, if we are patient 
enough to work it out for ourselves; this 
not only takes time, but much pain. We 
cannot expect to develop ourselves with- 
out self-discipline. 

How can we come to know all this? 
The greatest of philosophers, Kant, 
pointed out the way long ago. It is 
through experience. 

The present moment isn’t causing any 
of us any trouble. We are not worrying 
about it. We worry only about the fu- 
ture. Let us, therefore, rest upon the 
present moment, and increase our faith 
in the moral law by checking ourselves 
up with our past experience. Looking 
back upon it, we shall find that there 
was a good reason for everything, 
although we did not think so at the 
time. Start from this point and work 
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Advertising Rates: 
columns to the page. 
“Want” 
the address, for each insertion. 


advertisements, 





Hotels and 


Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, 
Not less than four lines accepted. 
under the various headings, ‘Board and Rooms,” 
The first word of each “Want” advertisement is set in capital letters without additional charge. 


THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


to be addressed in care of The Outlook, twenty-five cents is charged for the box number named in the advertisement. 
by us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. 


Address: ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Real Estate, Live Stock and Poultry, sixty cents per agate line, four 


“Help Wanted,” etc., ten cents for each word or initial, 


including 
If answers are 
Replies will be forwarded 











Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 


Real Estate 





“The Best in Travel” 





Cruises to the 
5 Continent 
“The Best in Travel” 


= 


Rio Centennial Cruise 
(Including the West Indies) 


45 days from New York to New 
York. Feb. 3, 1923 on new S.S 
“Reliance”. Visits West Indies, 
Panama, Sovth America, the Expo- 
sition. Send for ship's plan and rates 


Mediterranean 
Cruise 
Feb. 10, ’23 


S.S. 
“Rotterdam” 








A delightful Winter Cruise of about 
two months on the famous S.S.“*Rot- 
terdam”. Visiting the Azores, Ma- 
deira, Lisbon, Gibraltar, Corsica, 
Naples, Athens, Egypt, Holy Land, 
Monte Carlo and many other places. 
$625 up—New York to New York 








<a ‘Ne 
2 Cruises Round-the-World 


125 days of expertly 


lanned travel. 
Visiting Havana, anama, San 
Francisco, Hawaii, Japan (14 days) 
China, Philippines,Zamboanga, Java 
(4 days) India (21 days). New S.Ss. 

“Resolute” and “Volendam” Jan, 
9 and 16, 1923. Rates $1050 upwards 


Write for the Booklets you desire 


Raymond & WhitcombCo. 
224 Beacon Street, Boston 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
San Francisco Los Angeles 








Raymond - Whitcomb 


TOURS & CRUISES 








FREE TRIP TO EUROPE ‘iv..° 


an organizer of asmall party. Established 1900, 
Bascock’s Tours, 13 Halsey St., Brooklyn. 








EGYPT 


and Mediterranean Lands 
Nile Cruise to Second Cataract 


in private steamer. Long Tour 
sails January 6 by ADRIATIC. 


Also 
Later sailings and shorter tours. 
Write for information to 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


15 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 








Egypt, Palestine 


Large steamers throughout. Small groups, 


personally conducted. 
Sailings Jan. 6, $1395—Jan. 17, $1935—Feb. 10, 
1960, $2060—Feb. 24, $1385— Mar. 10, $1500. 


EUROPE 1923 


Limited parties enrolling now. 


TEMPLE TOUR. 65-A Franklin St. 

Boston, Mass. 

[THE beauty, fascination, and mys- 

tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘ Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 





for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5- 6 in cities and popular resorts, $4—-5 in the country 








Hotels and Resorts 
CALIFORNIA 


San Ysidro Ranch 


Furnished bungalows of various sizes ; sit- 
uated on the foothills ee the orange 
groves, overlooking the sea. Central dining- 
room, electric lights, hot and cold water. G 
tennis court. Six miles from Santa Barbara, 
two miles from ocean. Booklet. Address 
Manaaer, San Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara. 


CONNECTICUT 
The Wayside Inn 


NEW MILFORD, Litchfield Co., Con 
In the foothills of the Berkshires. Open ali the 
year. An ideal place for your summer’s rest. 
2 hours — New York. Write for booklet. 
. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor 


ISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
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P THE LEE HOUSE" 
Fifteenth and L Streets, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

A cordial welcome awaits you 
at this interesting, new hotel— 


just four blocks north of the 
White House. 


Daily, weekly, monthly, season rates 


q Write for Folder No.3 ‘A 
BR. 























NEW YORK CITY _ 





Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 

to Fist St.. New York 
304, rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
bined with moderate 

















saben, Send for illustrated booklet J. 
63 Washing- 


HOTEL JUDSON ton Square 


adjoinin ng Judson Memorial Church. RKoome 
with and without bath. Rates tes $3.50 per day, 

meals. | rates for two weeks 
or more. © Teention very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


Health Resorts 














Sanford Hall, 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 

ark, flower and vegetable gardens. 

‘ood the best. Wr ite for booklet. 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 
“INTERPINES ” 


Beautiful, quiet, restful and homelike. Over 
26 years of successful work. Thorough. re- 
liable, dependable and ethical. Every com- 
fort and convenience. Accommodations of 
superior quality. aw of the +? sys- 
tem a specialty. Fred. W. Seward, Sr.. M.D., 
Fred. W. Seward, Jr., M.D., Goshen, N. Y. 


- Property Wanted | 


ished—house 
Wanted To Rent een” 3 with all 


improvements, within 150 miles of New York. 
Give description and price. 8,265, Outlook. 


est. 

















Boarders Wanted 
FRENCH WIDOW & very, best fam. 


one or two ladies into her home, south- 
east of France. Best opportunity to learn 
French. — and references willingly 

ven _b who spent last winter there. 
Sirs BE. MOR, 1900 1900 Euclid, Lincoln, Neb. 











MASSACHUSETTS 


Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley , Hills, Mass. 
Fine location. Running water in bedrooms. 
Pleasant forest walks and country drives. 
Cream, fruit, eggs, chickens. $15-$25 a week. 


_ NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Webster 


(Near 5th Avenue) 
40 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


Directly im the fashionable club and shop- 
ping section. Within five minutes’ w ik to 
all ae a theaters. A_ hi oy hotel 
patronized by those desiring the best accom- 
modations at moderate cost. 


REDUCED RATES DURING SUMMER 
Rates and map gladly sent upon request. 

















Country Board 
Morristown, N. .J. Restful home life, attractive 
room, suitable for couple, in beautiful resi- 


dential park,near station,easy commuting ;ex- 
cottons on cuisine. Moderate rates. 8, aes, ¢ Out Ook. 


Real Estate 
CALIFORNIA 











NEW JERSEY 


FOR SALE 974.2" 
ESTATE, 
MORRISTOWN, N. J. Stately man- 
sion, dominautly placed, 15 bedrooms (space 
for 9 additional), 6 bathrooms. Complete 
and attractive service rooms, 100 acres pastur- 
age, gardens, etc. Farm and dairy buildings, 
ae rage. Spacious summer and winter home. 
oarding school,sanitarium,or farm.Redu 

price w ith reasonable cash payment. Details 

and price of JOHN T. and GILLESP. IE. 
Executors,6 and 8 FletcherSt., New York City. 


NEW YORK 
For Rent, Furnished i" Heasantyitte: 


on wooded hilltop, yang owner’s house; one 
mile from station ; large ve -room with open 
fireplace, kitchen, bath and two bedrooms ; 
furnace, garage. $75 a month. Ideal for 
writer. Transportation to station if desired. 
Owner, 8. Boyd Darling, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


LIVE STOCK 


pee OWNERS, amateur or professional. 
A mang mig ae my O New “Care 
of Dogs,” free, contains relpful, instructive 
information on feeding, training, 
Every dog owner needs it. Book Salted tre free 
with a3 months’ trial subscription to “* Sports- 
man’s Digest,” America’s popular illustrated 
Dog and Hunting Magazine. Send 25c to-day 
com or stamps . Sportsman’s Digest Pub. 
ishing Co., 527 Butier Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


“FOUNDATION STONES of SUCCESS, - 
edited by Markham, a wonderful series of 
books for mothers. y sale at a great bar- 
gain. Miss May Notestein, Bradentown, Fla. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


DRUGGIST—Best available location for 
drug store in Arizona now open. Correspond- 
ence invited if able to finance. Wonderful 
climate. Thomas Marshall, Tucson, Ariz. 

WANTED—Lady of personality to acquire 
interest and become active in aristocratic 

_ commer camp. Lock Box 26, New 

mdon, } 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS, musical comedies and revues, min- 
strel music, blackface skits, vaudeville acts, 
monologs, dialogs, recitations, entertain- 
ments, musical readings, stage handbooks, 
make-up goods. Big catalog free. T.S. Denison 
& Co., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 74, Chicago. 


GREETING CARDS 


COPLEY CRAFT HAND-COLORED 
CHRISTMAS CARDS will be sent on ten 
days’ approval. The Line is best known for 
= distinctive verses. Jessie A. McNicol, 18 

Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


DIETITIANS, cafeteria managers, govern- 
esses, matrons, housekeepers, superintend- 
ents. Miss Highest, Providence. RK. I. Box 5 
East Side. Boston Office, Trinity ‘Court, 16 
Jackson Hall, Fridays, ll to 1. Address 
Providence. 

WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schocisa. Calls coming every day. 
Bend for circulars. Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
Albany, N. Y. 

DIRECTORY for secretaries and social 
workers. Miss Richards, Providence, R. I. 
Box 5 East Side. Boston office, Trinity Court, 
16 Jackson Hall, Fridays 11 to 1. ‘Address 
Providence. 

WANTED— Teachers all subjects. Good 
in and colleges. Interna- 
tional Musical and Educational Agency, Car- 
negie Hall, N. Y. 





















































Completelyfurnished cottages and 
apartments 820-860 per month. 
Town of 12,000. 3 hours motor to San Francisco 
on cement highway. Lovely winter climate. 
A. B. Herrman, 130 Barson St.,Santa Cruz,Cal. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


~ Unusual op portunity— long 

FOR SALE and welleatab ished any 

equ tea-room. plendid “op unity 
for sauipped tear Address 7,947, Out Took. 








STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY desirable stationery for an 
type of correspondence. 200 sheets high 
grade note paper and 100 envelopes printed 
with your name and address postpaid $1.50. 
Samples on request. You can | Fy 
stationery, but do you_want to? wis, 284 
Second Ave., Troy, N. Y. 

150 letter sheets and 100 envelopes, $1. Pos' 
paid. Burnett Print Shop, Box 145, Ashland, i 
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Do You Need 


A HOUSEHOLD HELPER 


Try an Outlook “Want Ad.” 


COMPANION 
NURSE 
GOVERNESS 
TEACHER 


THE OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS ASSISTANT? 


The following letter which we have received may contain a suggestion for you: 


Advertising Manager, 
The Outlook, 

381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 


Dear Sir: 


Sept. 12, 1922 


An advertisement inserted in your ‘‘ Help Wanted ” 


column for two weeks brought 187 replies from all parts 


of this country. 


It was possible to see personally only a 


dozen or more of these applicants, but, besides the large 
number, the quality of the applicants impressed me. Evidence 
has been given me, as the advertiser, of the excellence of 
The Outlook as a medium for reaching a very fine class of 


applicants for positions. 


Yours very truly, 


Department of Classified Advertising 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 












The rate is only Ten Cents a Word. 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 








Professional Situations 


NURSE-—Thoroughly experienced baby’s 
nurse to take full charge of 4 months’ ald 
iniant, in Englewood, N. J. Excellent refer- 
ences required. Telephone or write Miss Scott, 
59 John St., New York City—Beekman 7950. 


Business Situations 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
tine living, interesting week, — ——— 
mens, permanent. Wr book, 
“YOU BIG OPPORTUNITY, me Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Room 5842, Wash- 
ington, ‘ 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


WORKING housekeeper—Family of four 
and governess. Cooking; waiting ; no wash- 
ing. References. Telephone Scarsdale 283, or 
P. O. Box 54, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


WANTED—Working housekeeper and as- 
sistant to do all the work (except caw 2 in 
household of three women in Cleveland, Ohio. 
One of them is a professional woman away 
all day. Quiet household, with many privi- 
leges. "Ad ress 2,214, Outlook. 


WANTED—Refined woman as mother’s 
helper in family of two adults and a two year 
old child. Comfortable home and work not 
difficult. Please write, stating, wage and giv- 
ing references. Mrs. Frederick Muhlenberg, 

726 North 3d St., Reading, Pa. 


WANTED—Oseful companion to elder] 
lady. Protestant. One who understands 
housekeeping. References required. Address 
Box 476, Scranton, Pa. 


Teachers and Governesses 


WANTED—Governess or mother’s helper, 
1 nglish preferred, to assist in care and train- 
ing of tive children, four of whom attend 

school. Pleasant home life. Summer home 
in New England. No housework required. 
Please state salary expected. Mrs. Robert 
Kip Goodlatte, 291 High St., Passaic, N. J. 


WANTED— ees governess, Protes- 
taut, to teach girl 6 and physical care of girl 
2. Capable of taking entire charge. State age, 
method of teaching, and experience. Refer- 

ences. Florida, wiuters ; New York, summers. 

2,237, Outlook. - 











Teachers and Governesses 
WANTED at once—Lady, Protestant, expe- 
rienced teacher-governess, for girl 8. Country. 
Good references. esalary sixty dollars a month. 
Please send picture. Box 15, Fairville, Chester 
County, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 
GRADUATE nurse, exceptional ability, 
would care for chronic case of any — 
pin ee lady. Regular rates. 
00 








TRAINED nurse-companion for aged oF 
chronic invalid. Refined young woman. Ref- 
erences. 2,220, Outlook. 

TRAINED nurse, of Finnish nationality, 
with — years’ hospital and private experi- 
ence, wishes permanent position as — 
companion or nurse to invalid lady 
American credentials. Miss Sandberg, Sa 
Eighth Ave., North Pelham, N. Y. 

Business Situations 

WOMAN, middle-aged, with library train- 
ing, wishes position for the winter months 
in an exchange or as hotel librarian. Florida 
or California preferred. 2,225, Outlook. 

EDUCATED Virginia woman, ten years’ 
experience, desires secretarial position with 
man or woman. References. Box 203, Lyne! 
burg, Va. 

WANTED—Position as assistant in club or 
tea room by business woman, thirty, desiring 
ener in this line. pearee years in present 

ce position. 2,235, Outlook. 


Companions and reser Helpers 


YOUNG woman, highly educated, widely 
traveled, socialand secre’ etarial training, pleas- 
ing, cultured personality, desires position as 
courier, hostess, chaperon, or companion. 
Congenial surroundings more important than 

salary. Highest references. 2,223, Outlook. 

SOUTHERN girl desires position as com- 

panion. be. ‘anne References exchanged. 
p18, Out. 

COLLEGE "boy desires ition as com- 
panion. Best references. 2,217, Outlook. 

COMPANION — Agreeable reader would 
like ition as companion where reading 
aloud is an especial requirement. Highest 
references. Terms arranged by personal in- 
terview. 2,219, Outlook. 

CONGENIAL, cultured woman as useful 
companion or supervisor where help is kept. 
ja or widower’s home preferred. 2,244, 

utloo 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Companions and Domestic Helpers 


REFINED, American Protestant young 
woman desires ition as mother’s helper 
or companion. w York preferred. Excel- 
lent references. 2222, Outlook. 
SECKETARIAL io seamen. Responsible, 
educated lady, used to travel, companion to 
invalids, secretarial ee, ees wants posi- 
tion with responsibl Wage Protestant. 
References given and ta 3915 Baring St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
EXPERIENCED nursery governess de- 
sings a, =, over four and assist 
nousekeeping. Six years in last posi- 
tion. Best reference. 2,229, Outlook. 
COMPANION Young =woman trained in 
nursing desires position with party planning 
te travel this winter. Miss Cory, Brewster, 
ass. 


NURSE—Graduate of Edinburgh Royal 
Infirmary wishes position «s nurse-house- 
keeper to elderly lady or Pee gm or couple. 
Experienced traveler. Highest professional 
credentials Pe Scotland Ld France, 


Cuba, and U A. 2,233, 
DIETITIAN, ex rienced, desires position 
in hospital or college dormitory. ddress 


2,239, Outlook. 

WAN TED— Place by fine, educated woman 
as housekeeper or companion. Free to travel. 
No_ encumbrances. t of references. Box 
44, Lexington, Ky. 

WOMAN of refinement would like position 

as companion or secretary with people trav- 
eling South. 2,238, Outlook. 

MATRON of girls’ school wishes change of 
situation at Christmas. Would travel or con- 
sider any position of trust. American and 
Canadian references. 2,245, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 


VISITING tutor-governess to_ children 
over six. German, French, pane 12th year. 
Prepare for regents. 2,116, Outlook. 


THE advertiser will buy strictly high-class 
work, handkerchiefs, baby dresses, luncheon 
sets, or —_ novelties. References. Mrs. 

. Wright, 3304 Fairview Ave., Baltimore. 
i. bo by the month. 


ightman & Co. Shopping Agency, 
established 895. Hocherse: prompt delivery. 
25 West 24th St., New York. 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a very thorou : 
nurses’ aid course of six months is offered 
the Lying-In Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New 
York. onthly allowance and full mainte- 
nance is furnished. For further information 
address Directress of Nurses. 


MISS Guthman, New York shopper, will 
shop for you, services free. No samp 
References. 309 West 99th St. 


BOYS wanted. 500 ~~ wanted to sell The 
Outlook each week. 
Write for selling 4 Carrier Department, 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 

THE Olivia Sage School of Practical Nurs- 
jes offers a one year’s course in special bed- 
e pooper to a limited number of women. 
Classes are ormed twice a year. Pupils re- 
— penne ss uniform and salary. Ap- 
Director, New York omy for 
omen and Children, 321 East 15th St., 
New York. 


TYPING of manuscripts or other material 
by educated young woman ye on punc- 
tuate and spell. Address 2,212, Outlook. 

FOR sale—Rare steel en; pee ew York 
in 1855 from the Latting Observatory.” Size 
3 feet 10 by 2 feet 7. 2,221, Outlook. 

PAYING GUESTS—I am trying to find 
exactly the right place for two charmin; 
gentlewomen in them late fifties who wan 
simple home soeomymodations within an hour 
and a half of New York. Women of fine feel- 
ings, they are ladies by instinct and tradition, 

in cir since the war. Two 








YOUNG man, teacher, experienced, 
graduate, desires position in religious or pri- 
vate school. Primary, intermediate, or high 
school subjects. Protestant; highest refer- 
ences; moderate salary. 2,186, Outlook. 

A gentlewoman with an understanding of 
children and ca i ike of taking entire charge 
of oe would like aan in or near 
2,286, Ow ones e 

EXPER ENCED ep erness desi 
tion with children fe. vg six by Oitober = 
Trained kindergartner. pet ferences. Suburbs 
of Philadelphia, Miss T. Stever, Audubon, 





New York 





quiet rooms and bath on the first floor are 
essential. Only simple meals desired. $200 
monthly for both. me one by this means 
could make enou: ae her own home in a year 
or so to go abr to send ° ry to college. 
Knowing them intimate — h! ll gladly an- 
swer any questions regardi ng thei personal- 
ities or needs. Address Miss J. Haw ley, 
3149 Newark St., Washington, D. C. 

PIANIST— Protestant young woman, Mich- 
igan University graduate, European a | 
wishes to exchange instruction for part ren 
of studio room. 2,246, Outlook 
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Two hotels that 
enjoy world-wide 
fame for their lux- 
urious appoint- 
ments, charming 
surroundings and 
most excellent 
cuisine 


We shall be 
pleased to send 
illustrated 
booklet 


upon request 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, OF 
THE OUTLOOK, PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT NEW YORK, N. Y., 
FOR OCTOBER 1, 1922. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Robert D. Townsend, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Managing Editor of ‘THE OUTLOOK, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and regulations, to wit : 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and businees managers are: 
Publisher—The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. Editor—Lyman Abbott, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Managing Editor—R. D. Townsend, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y.City. Business Managers—The Outlook Company, 381 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


2. That the owners are: The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


Stockholders of The Outlook Company owning 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock : 


Lawrence F. Abbott. .381 Fourth Ave., New York City N. T. Palsifer....cccces 456 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Lyman Abbott........ 381 Fourth Ave., New York City Lawson V. Pulsifer....456 Fourth Ave., New York City 
W. H. Childs.......... 17 Battery Place, NewYork City Chas. Stillman, C. C. Stillman, E. G. Stillman (Trustees 
Travers D. Carman ...381 Fourth Ave., New York City for J. A. Stillman).. — Wall 8t., New York City 
Walter H. Crittenden.309 Broadway, New York City Chee Say. a Wall Bi Nee ak Cae 
William C. Gregg...... 330 Prospect Av. H’kensack,N.J. Chas. Stillman, J. A. Stillman, C. C. Stiliman (Trustees 
Frank C. Hoyt........ 381 Fourth Ave., New York City for E. G. Stiliman)...55 Wall St., New York City 
Helen R. Mabie ....... Summit, N. J. Dorothea V. A. Swift. .27 East 62d St., New York City 
Harold T. Pulsifer ....381 Fourth Ave., New York City Robert D. Townsend. .381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company, but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given ; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockhoKlers and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner ; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


(Signed) ROBERT D. TOWNSEND, Managing Editor. Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of 
September, 1922. 
(Signed) J. Lynn Eppy. 
(SEAL) Notary Public, Westchester County ; New York County Clerk’s No. 72; New York County 
Register’s No. 4063 ; Certificate filed in New York County ; Commission expires March 30, 1924. 
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BY THE WAY 


“ OR over a period of a quarter of a 

F century when, in an editorial ca- 
pacity, I was connected with ‘Life,’ says 
Thomas L. Masson in the New York 
“Herald,” “we made it a rule never to 
make any strained effort to get into the 
paper anything humorous, and it became 
a venerable joke with us that some day 
or other we would issue a humorous 
number. We see ‘Punch’ constantly pub- 
lishing the most serious things. For 
example, one of the most moving poems 
of the war (‘In Flanders Fields’) was 
published in ‘Punch.’ Humor’s true pur- 
pose is to act as a leaven. . .. One is 
reminded of that old anecdote of the 
one-time editor of ‘Punch’ when a fellow- 
guest at a dinner table asked him if he 
ever got anything good for his paper. 
‘Oh dear, yes,’ was the reply. ‘Then,’ 
said the other, ‘Why don’t you publish 
it?’ ” 


The catalogues of the great mail-order 
houses are among the most interesting 
examples of American typography, is- 
sued as they are for gratuitous distribu- 
tion yet costing hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in the aggregate. One of 
these huge catalogues that has lately 
come to our desk—that of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., of Chicago—contains one 
page printed in twelve ‘different lan- 
guages, for the benefit of the various 
races that fill America’s melting-pot. 
These are, as printed in the book: 
Czechoslovacky, Deutsch, Espanol, Fran- 
cais, Hollandsh, Italiano, Norsk, Polskie, 
Portuguese, Russian, Suomea, Svenska. 
The announcement is made in each lan- 
guage that orders written in that lan- 
guage will receive just as prompt atten- 
tion as if written in Fnglish. “Suomea,” 
in the above list, the reader may be re- 
minded, refers to the Finnish language. 





Under the heading “The Best Old One” 

the “Journal” of the American Medical 

Association prints this: 

There was a doctor by the name of 
Beck 

Who fell in a well and broke his neck. 

It served him right; 

The fault was his own: 

He should have tended the sick and 
let the well alone. 





Behind closed iron gateways at the 
Palace of Sans Souci, in Potsdam, near 
Berlin, lies an unkempt and grass-grown 
driveway. It was once the main ap- 
proach to the palace, which was built by 
Frederick the Great. But Napoleon, as 
the conqueror of Prussia, used that 
driveway when he lived for a while at 
Sans Souci, and on his downfall the road 
he used was blocked up and a new one 
built. So says a contributor to the New 
York “Times,” who has recently visited 
Potsdam and found it redolent of the 
memories of Frederick the Great and 
trying to forget the sojourn of William 
II. He recalls Napoleon’s tribute to 
Frederick as he and his officers stood 
before the old warrior’s tomb: “Hats 
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ff, gentlemen! If he who is in that 
tomb were alive now, we should not be 
here!” 





Who buys a buggy in these days of the 
omnipotent motor car? Apparently 
plenty of people, for the Carriage Build- 
ers’ National Association has just hel¢é 
its fiftieth anniversary jubilee meeting 
in New York. Its secretary says: 
“Notwithstanding the growth of the au- 
tomobile, the carriage trade is not dead 
and can never die. There will always 
be a place for the horse and buggy as 
long as there are farms in America. 
Prosperous farmers nowadays not only 
have their automobiles, but keep bug- 
gies, too, for traveling over roads that 
are sure death to rubber tires.” 





The word “sox” as a plural of “sock” 
is often seen in placards in shop win- 
dows, though it seems to have no place 
in the dictionaries. A New York butcher 
has in his window a sign, “Roasting 
Chix.” Perhaps the locksmiths and 
clockmakers may yet have their signs 
read, in large letters, LOX and CLOX, 
for the word smallpox has become the 
accepted form, though we have to think 
a moment before we remember that it 
simply denotes “small pocks,” or scars. 





A booklet called “Art in New York,” 
which is on sale at news-stands and 
bookstores in the city, will help the 
sightseer to find some noteworthy art- 
istic achievements which perhaps he 
might otherwise miss. “Starred” items 
picked out at random from the booklet 
are interesting: 


Continents, marble groups by D. C. 
French, on steps of Custom House. 

Peter Cooper, by Saint-Gaudens, 
Bowery and Fourth Avenue. 

Washington, by Henry M. Shrady, 
Williamsburg Bridge Plaza. 

Richard M. Hunt, by D. C. French, 
Central Park. 

Joan of Are, by Anna V. Hyatt, 
Riverside Drive and 93d Street. 

Maine Monument, by Attilio Picci- 
rilli, Columbus Circle. 

Pulitzer Memorial, fountains by 
Karl Bitter, Fifth Avenue and 59th 
Street. 

Franz Sigel, statue by Karl Bitter, 
Riverside Drive and 106th Street. 

Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, 
Charles W. and Arthur A. Stoughton, 
Riverside Drive at 90th Street. 

Horse Tamers, by F. W. MacMon- 
nies, Prospect Park, Brooklyn. 

Appellate Court, James B. Lord, 
Architect, Madison Avenue and 26th 
Street. 





From the “Columbia Jester:” 

“I don’t see why you call Jamieson 
stupid. He says a clever thing quite 
often.” 

“Exactly. He doesn’t seem to realize 
it should be said only once.” 





From the Stockholm “Kasper:” 

Old Dame—“When I was your age, a 
young man would never let a lady stand 
in a tram-car.” 

}Young Man—‘No. At that time, 
oo people traveled in stage-coaches.” 


THE OUTLOOK 





To men of business, “big” and “little.” 


has never before seen. 


To stabilize business, build confidence, pour the 
oil of peace and prosperity on the troubled waters 
of unrest. 


To get for YOU who are now “thrifty’’ 4 per 








Adv. No. 2 


‘To Men of Business 


To farmers—to all who toil with hand or brain. 
To stimulate “thrift and saving” among the millions who labor—such as the world 


To get for YOU whenever you want ‘to “borrow” 
money, all you want and ean adequately secure, 
for “long time” or “short time,” at the “market 
price for money.” 






Without an iota of “fiat” fallacy, 
atom of “inflation.” 


cent, compounded semi-annually, on your “daily without an 


balance” of eve surplus dollar you possess— 
aay dollars A your pocket, cash drawer and Without a shadow of “injustice” or of ‘‘favorit- 
safe. ism” to any “class” or “‘interest.”” To do all this: 

Unfetter the existing Postal Savings Bank, now “shackled”—“hamstrung”—by cun- 


ning, short-sighted greed. 
THRIFT and PROSPERITY, Peace, Honor 


The Gist of It All cent, gradually diminishing to 5 or less as world 


‘ prosperity returns. 
The nation has had a Postal’ Savings Third—Four per. cent . semi-annual 
Bank since January, 1911. 


interest will go directly to depositors. 
Every other savings bank in the world Fourth—The balance of the profits shall be paid 
makes at least the pretense of serving the 


compound 


twice a year into the United States Treasury, thus 
making possible the reduction of taxes and thereby 


A : benefiting the whole citizenship, including, of 
interest of depositors, getting for them course, the depositors. This, it is estimated, 
the largest possible returns consistent should bring into the U. S. Treasury, without 


taxing anybody one cent, an annual income of at 
least $120,000,000, to possibly $300,000,000 or more. 


Fifth—Every banking institution in the United 
States in good standing may become an agent for 
the Postal. Savings Bank, both to receive deposits 
and to make loans, receiving for such service a 
-small commission on both deposits and loans. 


The Postal Savings Bank will thus become the 
greatest and strongest bank in the world, one vast 
national reservoir of the people’s savings, avail- 


with safety and availability. 


The Postal Savings Bank has been 
shackled by the opposite rule, attempting 
to get from depositors as much money 
as possible for the least possible interest, 
paying them only 2 per cent per annum, 
on money left in the bank at least one 


year. In practice this return is less than able for leans to au who furnish proper security. 
Fs r e law per- ere W no favoritism to any class or inter- 
1% per cent Furthermore, th D ests—practically no limitation to loans except the 


mits the funds now in the Postal Savings 
Bank to be loaned to commercial banks. 
at 2%, per cent, the banks loaning it to 
the Government, and to the people, at any- 
where from two to four and five times 
that rate, and yet at no time has the mar- 
ket price for money on the solidest secu- 
rity been less than 3% to 4 per cent, and 
today, as everyone knows, is 6% to 8 and 

9 per cent. It is now proposed: Nn gy Ay ne fog ee 

First—The Postal Savings Bank shall be open ($3,000,000,000) of money not now in any bank- 


and accessible to all without limit as to amounts the identical kind of money that is now the foun- 
that may be deposited, and interest thereon paid dation resource of all banks. 
for any period of time, as is customary with com- Ninth—With this bill in operation there will be 
mercial banks. scores of millions of depositors, instead of half a 
Second—These deposits shall be loaned at the million as at present, with deposits exceeding 
market price for money on security that is good thirty billions, possibly soon nearer one hundred 
beyond question. This should make, in these billions, instead of one hundred and fifty-five mill- 
times, the net income for deposits at least 6 per ion deposits as when this is written. 
For details, facts uncontroverted, arguments unanswered—unanswerable—see ‘“‘THRIFT AND PROS- 
PERITY,” by Senator Morris Sheppard, of Texas, and John B. Alden, Neshanic, N. J., farmer, ex- 
editor and book publisher; $1 at book stores, or free at Public Libraries. 


PUBLIC OPINION is irresistible. YOU help make it. READ the book for facts, 
simple, overwhelming logic. SEND THIS to Congressmen, Senators, Editors, Public 
Men; ask them “Why not?” ‘Tell your thought. Inclose in all letters. Discuss 
with neighbors. These slips for letters at rate of 5 for 1c, postpaid, from Alden. 

Honesty is the best POLICY. Godliness is PROFITABLE—economic truth, not buncombe, not cant. 


Pleased customers more PROFITABLE than “skinned” customers. Dropping water wears stone—Keep 
at it. Ink beats dynamite. Pen mightier than sword—swing it 


At Book Stores, or of The Outlook, or of Alden, Neshanic, N. J. 


limitation of good security and use in harmony 
with public good. 

Sixth—The present gold standard is not affected 
and will be permanently maintained, yet gold is 
made no longer either fetish or a scarecrow. 


Seventh—The Postal Savings Bank will be placed 
beyond the power of domination by any interest 
“or class. It will have no power of either inflation 
or contraction, these powers being left in the ex- 
Sone possession of the existing Federal Reserve 
anks. 











To Proprietors of Winter Resort Hotels 


Many advertising schedules for the fall and early winter are 
now being made up. 

The special classified Hotel Section of The Outlook offers a most 
effective and economical means of reaching many thousands of 
Outlook readers who take winter vacation trips. 

A recent investigation in 20 cities shows that 39% of Outlook 
subscribers visit winter resorts. 

The special classified hotel rate is only 60 cents a line. Just 
send us your booklet and we will prepare copy for your approval. 


Department of Classified Advertising 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 

















COOK’S 
TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 


In Dollars or Pounds Sterling 
SAFETY - LIQUIDITY - CONVENIENCE 





Holders enjoy all the inestimable advan- 
tages inherent in our network of 150 offices 
and our world-wide banking connections 


New York 


Philadelphia Boston 
Montreal Toronto 


San Francisco 


Chicago 
Vancouver 


Los Angeles 





MAS COOK &\5 
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ett 
fSEA Ts amas OA 











WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


ALWAYS SUIT — NEVER FAIL 
. 


Paint Brushes 
Varnish Brushes 
Toilet Brushes 
Artists’ Brushes 
Household Brashes 
Railroad Brushes 


VULCAN 
Rubber Cemented 
Brushes 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 


BOSTON, U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 113 Years and 
the Largest in the World 











engaged as 





Clark’s 3rd Cruise, January 22, 1923 
ROUND THE WORLD 
“EMPRESS of FRANCE” 18481 Gross TONS 
4 MONTHS CRUISE, $1000 and up 
Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, etc. 
Clark Originated Round the World Cruises 
Clark’s 19th Cruise, February 3, 1923 
ane MEDITERRANEAN 
“EMPRESS of SCOTLAND” 25000 Gross Tons 
65 DAYS CRUISE, $600 and up 
Frank C. Clark, 401 Times Building, New York 





PEDCERIAM 
ILVERED 
TEEL PEDS 


Will Not Corrode, 
Always Keep Bright 


Samples of ten different 
patterns and finish, sent on 
receipt of 10 cents, in- 
cluding a thirty-two-page 
booklet on handwriting. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 


THE OUTLOOK 


CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


OBERT HILLYER is a 

young poet whose 

work has already met 

with marked success. 

He was graduated from 

Harvard University in 

1917, and that same 

year his first book, 

“Sonnets and Other 

Lyrics,” was published. 

His two later books are 

“The Five Books of 

Youth” and “Alchemy,” 

and a new volume, “The 

Hills Give Promise,” is in the process 
of preparation. Mr. Hillyer spent the 
summer of 1917 with the Norton-Harjes 
Ambulance Corps on the Verdun front. 
Afterward he served with the A. E. F. 
and had the rank of first lieutenant at 
the time of his discharge. He was at- 
tached to the American Commission to 
Negotiate Peace and detailed as courier. 


gene H. GILBert submits an article 
on the proposed development of the 
St. Lawrence, written from the point of 
view of an engineer, and not from any 
partisan interest. His knowledge of the 
subject has been obtained over an ex- 
perience of twenty years while he was 
contracting engineer in 
building canals and channels over that 
portion of the St. Lawrence that it is 
proposed to develop. This project is 
one which the transportation situation 
makes of vital interest. 


PTON CLOSE is the pen-name of an 

American journalist of many years’ 
residence in China. Mr. Close writes 
concerning his association with Wu 
Pei-fu: 

Wu is a man who is remaking 
China, and doing it on lines which 
will appeal to the American people. 
I am the only correspondent who has 
stayed with him throughout the 
struggle, and I am writing a 40,000- 
word illustrated book on my experi- 
ences with him through the war. I 
am handling the material from the 
standpoint of personal adventure and 
the daily life and character of a 
Chinese conqueror and his staff. 


FTER a silence of several months, 

Charles K. Taylor again contributes 
one of his valuable papers on the boy 
and his problems. 








ROYAL MAIL 


De luxe cruises to the 


WEST INDIES 
“Che Comfort Route” 
Jan. 24 and Feb. 24 
WO Delight- 


ful Cruises 
among these 
islands of en- 
chantment on 
the S.S. ORCA, 
25,500 tons dis- 
placement. Es- 
pecially built for 
service in the 
tropics. The 
newest, largest 
and most luxuri- 
ous steamer en- 
gaged in West 
Indies cruises. Visits to Nassau, 
Havana, Jamaica, Colon (Panama 
Canal), La Guayra, Trinidad, Barba- 
dos, Martinique, St. Thomas, San 
Juan and Bermuda. Rates $250 up. 

Ask for Booklet O-1 


Bermuda 
Only two days’ sail on the palatial 
S.S. ARAGUAYA, 17,500 tons 
displacement. The largest ship 
sailing to Bermuda. Wonderful 
golf, tennis, bathing, fishing — 
weekly sailings— no passports 
required. Ask for Booklet O-2 


Euro 
Fortnightly sailings to Cherbourg, 
Southampton and Hamburg by 
famous ““O” steamers. 


84 Years of Royal Mail Service 


THE ROYAL MAIL SiEAM PACKET Co. 
ANDERSON & SON, Inc., Agents 


s 
26 Broad , New York 
117 West W. Se. Base 


, ass 








BEFORE YOU BUILD KNOW ABOU’ 


LUNKEN WINDOWS 


. A double-hung window ; 100% ventila- 
+ 4 tion; disappearing sash and fly screens; Tight 
= weatherstripped, glazed, fitted, hung } 
100% and completely assembled. Shipped mis 
Opening ready for use; built into any wall. 
Write for full details. 


The Lunken Window Co. #4. GSN 48 Chiro 


























Photographs 


HE OUTLOOK can always use good 
amateur photographs of interesting 


scenes or events. We pay $3 for each one 
accepted, if suitable for a half page or 
smaller; $5 if selected for full-page re- 
production. We especially want snap- 


and Cartoons 


shots made by the person submitting the 
photographs. Cartoons are also desired; 

if accepted we pay $1 each. Postage 

should be inclosed for return of photo 
graphs if not available for our use; car 

toons are not returned. 


The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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MPHE AMERICAN YARDSTICK 


BY ISAAC M. COX 


HE practical effect of an undiscrimi- 
nating use of American tables in con- 
mection with nutrition work in Hawaii 
s that these tables will very greatly 
overstate the degree of undernourish- 
- ,ent of children of Oriental ancestry, 
Wespecially the Chinese. In the case of 
he Chinese the average divergence from 
"American averages amounts to eight 
‘per cent. If, then, Dr. Emerson’s rule 
be applied and all children rating as 
much as seven per cent below American 
Maverages are selected as requiring espe- 
ial attention, it is obvious that such 
selection, besides including any that 
may be seriously undernourished, will 
also include all those who, if measured 
by standards appropriate to their racial 
~ veture, are entirely normal and aver- 
-even some who stand a good one 

yes cent above normal average. 

Since no Hawaiian measurements of 
school-children had been recorded pre- 
viously to my tabulations, begun in 1916, 
and since measurements of Chinese and 
Japanese are not generally accessible, it 
will be of interest if you will publish 
ihe following table. 

The table is based on 4,336 weighings 
and measurings made at Kalihi-waena 
School, in Honolulu. The school enroll- 
ment has run between 600 and 1,000, the 
tabulations representing the ages of six 
to fourteen inclusive. Height is given 
in inches, weight is given in pounds 

ircad to nearest integer. For comparison 
“ith American standards I have fol- 
'"B lowed the Bowditch tables used by the 
i Children’s Bureau of the United States 
® Department of Labor. 
TABLE OF WEIGHTS 


BOYS 


Hawai- Part- Portu- 


Bow- 
Heizht jan Hawaiian guese Chinese ditch 


72 
75 
79 
57 83 
58 87 
59 91 
60 99 
61 109 


Hawai- Part- Portu- 
jan Hawaiian guese 
wis ims 43 
43 45 
46 47 
49 49 
52 51 
54 53 
57 56 
60 59 
63 62 
67 65 
71 67 
84 70 
86 é 74 
88 78 
90 83 
97 88 
59 104 93 
66 10% 98 
61 112 


Honglulu, 1922. 
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DR. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


accepts the challenge to the Church today and 
subjects the theme to a searching analysis 


IN_HIS NEW BOOK 





Christianity and Progress 


By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK, Author of “ The Meaning of Prayer,” etc. Cloth $1.50 


@ A work that will start YOU thinking! 





LATEST RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


Great Men as Prophets of a 


New Era By NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 
Author of Great Books as Life-Teachers 


Dr. Hillis’ latest book strikes a popular 
chord. The subjects include: Dante, 
Savonarola, William the Silent; Oliver 
Cromwell ; John Wesley ; John Milton ; 
Garibaldi; John Ruskin, ete. $1.50 


What Shall I Believe ? 


By AUGUSTUS H. STRONG, D.D., LL.D. 
A Primer of Christian Theology 


The last message of a great teacher. A 

sitive and constructive statement of what 
ne himself found from the witness of his 
own heart to be the best confirmation of 
Scripture,teaching. $1.00 


The Undiscovered Country 
By GAIUS GLENN ATKINS, D.D. 


A firm grasp of the elemental truths of 
Christian belief, together with an unusual 
ability to interpret mundane experiences in 
terms of spiritual reality. $1.50 


New Tasks for Old Churches 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Suggestions for the solution of today’s 
—— cleareut and courageous. Babson 

little sympathy with the arguments of 
self-interest or with the outworn methods 
of the church. $1.00 


REVELLS 


SELLERS | 


eYele).e 


God Our Contemporary 
By JOHN HENRY JOWETT, D.D. 


Every preacher will want at once these 
latest full-length sermons which show that 
only in God as revealed to us in Jesus 
Christ can man find the resources to meet 
the needs of the human heart. $1.50 


The Master Key 


By FREDERICK C. SPURR 
A Study in World Problems 


A fearless, clearly-reasoned restatenient of 
the terms of the Christian Gospel and its 
relation to the travail through which the 
world is passing. $1.35 


Religion and the Future Life 


By E. HERSHEY SNEATH, Editor 
The Development of the Belief in Life 


after Death by 


Profs. Boaz, Jackson (Columbia), Hopkins, 
Bacon, Porter (Yale), Jastro U. of P.), 
Paton, Macdonald (Hartford Sem.), Fair- 
banks (Mich.) $3.00 


Nerves and Personal Power 


By D. MACDOUGALL KING, M.B. 
Author of “ The Battle with Tuberculosis” 


Some Principles of Psychology as Applied 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Ave. 


to Condact and Health dealing with the 
development of the intellect, the moral 
self, unhealthy mental habits, nervous de- 
bility, ete. ith Introduction by Hon. W 
L. kenzie King. $2.00 





CHICAGO, 17 N.. Wabash Ave. 

















ROOSEVELT’S RELIGION 


By CHRISTIAN F. REISNER 


Dr. Reisner says in the Foreword of this book: “ Theodore Roosevelt stands out 
as the towering, unquestioned illustration of the size and kind of men pure religion 


builds. 


He was strongly human and yet devout, admittedly im 

sincerely seeking the truth, notably self-confident and yet avowedl 
disciple of the humble Teacher of Galilee. 
diploma of a completed life course, and hence is a beckoning example to al 


rfect and yet 
a worshipful 
comnying the 


He went away from eart 
who 


would think widely, contest successfully, serve steadily, live happily, and cross the 


river at the end triumphantly.” 


NEW YORK 


llustrated. 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


Price, net, $2.50, postpaid. 


CINCINNATI 
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An Architect, A Painter and A Sculptress Joined 
in Designing This Exquisite Lamp 


The lines, proportions and coloring of 
most of the lamps you see in these days 
of commercialism are the work of de- 
signing departments of large factories. 
They are the fruits of a deep knowl- 
edge of what makes a “popular 
seller.” But some people, the 
Decorative Arts League com- 
mittee felt sure, would like a 
lamp designed purely with an 
eye to good taste, a lamp of 
artistic proportions and har- 
monious tones, a lamp em- 
bodying grace, symmetry 
and beauty rather than 
the long experience of 
the “ salesman - de- 
signer” of what seems 
most in demand in re- 
tail stores. Hence this 
exquisite little lamp you see 
pictured, “Aurora” as it has been 
named by an artist, because of the purity of its 
Greek lines and tones. 


A Labor of Love 


For the delicate work of designing a lamp that 
should be a real work of art instead of a mere unit in a 
factory’s production, and yet should be a practical and 
useful article of home-furnishing, the League enlisted 
the enthusiastic cooperation of a group of talented 
artists—one a famous architect skilled in the practical 
requirements of interior decorating, one a painter and 
genius in color-effects, and one a brilliant sculptress, 
a student of the great Rodin in Paris. 

They caught the spirit of the League’s idea and the 
designing of a — that would raise the artistic 
standards of home-lighting became to them a true labor 
of love. Model after model was made, studied and 
abandoned, until at last a design emerged with which 
not one of the three could find a fault. 


Every Detail Perfect 


One style of ornamentation after an- 
other was tried out, only to yield in 
the end to the perfect simplicity of the 
classic Greek lines. Even such a small 
detail as the exact contour of the base 
was worked over and over again until it should 
blend in one continuous “ stream ” with the lines 
of the slender shaft. The graceful curves of the shaft 
itself, simple as they seem in the finished model, were the 
results of dozens of trials. The shape, the exact size, 
and the soft coloring of the shade were the product of 
many experiments. 

The result is a masterpiece of Greek simplicity and 
balance. Not a thing could be added or taken awa 
without marring the general effect—not the sixty-fourth 
of an inch difference in any moulding or curve but would 
be harmful. And yet with all the attention to artistic 
effect the practical knowledge of an experienced interior 
decorator has kept “ Aurora” in perfect harmony with 
the actual requirements of the home. It blends with 
any style of furnishing, it adapts itself to boudoir or 
foyer-hall, to library or living-room. And wherever you 
— it “ Aurora” will add taste and refinement besides 

urnishing, with its tiltable shade, a thoroughly practical 
and mellow light wherever required. 




























“ AURORA” 
$3.50 


In the exclusive Fifth Avenue type of 
shops where lamps that are also works 
of art are shown, the equal of this 
fascinating little “ Aurora,” if found, 
would cost you from $15 to $20— 
perhaps more. Yet the price of 
this lamp is but 


$3.50—Think of it! 


Only the Decorative Arts 
—— could bring out 
such a lamp at such a 
price. And only as a 
means of widening its 
circle of usefulness 
could even the 
League make such 
an offer. But with 
each purchase of this 
beautiful little lamp goes a 
“Corresponding Membership” in the 
League. This costs you nothing and entails no obli- 
ations of any kind. It ya means that your name 
is registered on the League’s books as one interested 
in things of real beauty and art for home decoration, 
so that as artists who work with the League create 
new ideas they can be offered to you direct without 
dependence on dealers. 


Send No Money 


No matter how many other lamps you have in your 
house, you will always find a place just suited for this 
dainty, charming little “ Aurora ” 16 inches high, shade 
10% inches in diameter; base and cap cast in solid 
Medallium, shaft of seamless brass, choice of two color 
schemes—rich statuary bronze with brass-bound parch- 
ment shade of a neutral brown tone, or ivory white 
with golden yellow shade. Inside of shades is tinted 
old rose to give a mellow light. Shade holder permits 
adjustment to any angle; push-button 
socket, six feet of lamp cord and 2- 
piece attachment plug. 


value again. Send no money—simply 
sign and mail the coupon, then pay the 
postman $3.50 plus the amount of 
parcel-post stamps on the package. Ship- 
ping weight only 5 lbs., so postage even to the 
furthest point is insignificant. If you should 
not find the lamp all we say of it, or all you expected 
of it, send it back in five days and your money will be 
refunded in full. Clip the coupon now, and mail to 
Decorative Arts League, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Decorative Arts League 175 Fie Avy” 


You may send me, at the member’s special price, an “ Aurora” 
Lamp, and I will pay the postman $3.50 plus the postage, when de- 
livered. If not satisfactory I can return the lamp within five days of 
receipt and you are to refund my money in full. 

You may enter my name as a “Corresponding Member” of the 
Decorative Arts League, it being distinctly understood that such 
membership is to cost me nothing, either now or later, and is to en- 
tail no obligation of any kind. It simply registers me as one _inter- 
ested in hearing of really artistic new things for home decoration. 


Check finish desired—Statuary Bronze| | or Ivory White 
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